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- President Chiang’s Inauguration 


' June 1954 


eneralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s inaugura- 

tion on May 20 for a second term as 

ident of the Republic of China was un- 
@aubtedly an event of supreme importance in 
4 le history of the nation. When the General- 
imsimo was inaugurated in Nanking six years 
‘wo as the first President of the Republic under 
newly adopted Constitution, the situation 
@afronting the Government as a result of the 
Gommunist revolt was already very critical, 
t it was thought that there was still hope 

: ‘checking the Communist onrush and usher- 
a sin a new era of peace and prosperity for 
t @ Chinese people. Unfortunately, such. was 
“not to be the case. Both financially and mili- 
j rily the strength of the Government was on 
S verge of utter exhaustion, and the advance 
he Communist rebels, who had the full 
ing of their Soviet masters, proved to be 
“ans oppable. What happened in 1949, the 
mos disastrous year for the Central Govern- 
me t in its struggle with the Communists, is 
weil known to the world and need not be 
ep ted here. The last days of 1949 and the 
rs two months of 1950, indeed, were the 
ar est period for the Chinese people since the 
1 ling of the Republic. With their Acting 
; re ident taking refuge in the United States, 
the ship of state was rudderless, and the rest 
r ithe world was beginning to feel that there 
Was no more hope of salvation for the Chinese 
Mation. The light of fresh hopes, however, 
Megan to appear over the horizon when | Pres- 
4 fe: t Chiang resumed his duties on March 1, 
a720, following one year’s temporary retire- 
. 1 t. With the President again at the helm 
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of the Government, the people of, Free China 
were able to devote themselves to; the task of 
national reconstruction with renewed vigor and 
their confidence in the ultimate success of the 
anti-Communist struggle was strengthened, 
During the last four years, substantial progress 
has been made by the Government in various 
fields of endeavor. ‘Land reform has been 
successfully carried out; the program for the 
promotion of local self-government has been 
fully implemented; economic and social stability 
has been achieved; and reorganization and in- 


‘tensive training of the armed forces are rapidly 


nearing completion. Under President Chiang's in- 
spiring leadership Free China has taken great 
strides in internal reconstruction and is making 
feverish preparations for the liberation of the 
Communist-controlled mainland. The President 
enjoys the loyal support not only of the 8,000,- 
000 people in Taiwan but also of the 13,000,- 
000 overseas Chinese. As for the 450,000,000 
Chinese suffering from Communist oppression 
on the mainland, there can be no doubt that 
they are eagerly looking to President Chiang 
for their eventual deliverance from the Com- 
munist scourge. President. Chiang’s second 
term in office, therefore, will truly be a turn- 
ing-point in Chinese history. In the course of 
the next six years, the world will surely witness 
the recovery of the Chinese mainland by Free 
China’s armed forces and the emergence of a 
new China united, democratic and fully rejuve- 
nated. To the Chinese people President Chiang 
is a leader whose services are absolutely indis- 
pensable; and to the other democracies he will 
always be a staunch and dependable ally in 
the struggle with the Communist aggressors. 


The Batthe of Dien Bien Phu 


Dien Bien Phu, that little known fortress in 
North Indo-China which the stout defense put 
up by the French Union forces had helped to 
place on the map, was finally occupied by the 
Vietminh rebels early last month after. more 
than fifty days’ siege. The battle of Dien 
Bien Phu should have seryed as an object 





lesson bath to France and to the other democra- 
cies which have been watching the develop- 
ment of the military situation in Indo-China 
with great concern. From this battle France 
should have learned the lesson that no nation 
waging a war can hope for victory if it carries 
on the struggle half-heartedly. Prior to the fall 
of Dien Bien Phu, the efforts made by France 
in Indo-China were at best only half-hearted. 
While the French Union forces were fighting 
valiantly at the ‘front, many leaders in the 
French Government were continually making 
‘statements in which they openly expressed their 
desire for a peaceful settlement, though they 
knew very well that any settlement acceptable 
to the enemy wou'd be tantamount to an abject 
surrender on the part of France and Vietnam. 
Granting that this half-hearted attitude in Paris 
did not have any noticeable effect on the morale 
of the defenders of Dien Bien Phu, at least it 
made the other democracies hesitate to give 
France active assistance to help check the Com- 
munist aggression. Since France was obviously 
afraid of having the Indo-China war ‘‘interna- 
tionalized,”” why should other anti-Communist 
mations have insisted upon pursuing a policy 
of intervention? As for the d:mocratic nations, 
the attitude’ of apathy and indifference adopted 
by some of them was most deplorable. Great 
Britain, for example, was mainly responsible 
for Mr, John Foster Dulles’ failure to carry 
out his policy of ‘‘united action’ before the 
commencement of the Geneva conference. To 
the British Government the loss of Indo-China 
to the Communists could not be anything 
serious since Singapore and Malaya are not yet 
in immediate danger. Indeed, even the loss of 
Singapore and Malaya would be no great dis- 
aster for the British, as may be seen from the 
feeble effort they made for the defense of that 
area during World War II. Moreover, a con- 
ciliatory attitude toward Moscow and. Peiping 
might conceivably so please the Communists 
that they would generously Iet Great Britain 
increase the volume of her trade with them. The 
American Government, however, is much more 
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farsighted than the British and cannot afford 
to pursue such a policy of appeasement. The 
United States is fully aware of the importance 
of Southeast Asia and has repeatedly stressed 
the necessity of preventing the Communists 
from seizing that part of the free world. The 
fall of Dien Bien Phu does not mean the in 
evitable loss of the rest of Vietnam—much less | 
of Laos and Cambodia. Any policy that is 
designed for insuring the security of Southeast 
Asia should begin with the defense of Indo 
China. If the democracies should regard Indo 
China as expendable, they would find it very 
easy to create some pretext for making further 
concessions to the Communists when the latter 
embark upon their invasion of Burma. and 
Thailand. The battle of Dien Bien Phu, 
though militarily a setback for the French 
Union forces, should have produced one heart 
ening effect: the ‘unprecedented heroism” of 
the defenders, which even fhe Vietminh rebels 
could not refrain from praising, cannot but 
remind us of the battles of Verdun and the 
Marne. A country which has such a brave 
soldier as Brigadier General Christian de 
Castries has good reason to be proud of itself 
and should be able to overcome any difficulties 
confronting it if it has the determination to 
uphold its noble traditions. In the meantime 
the heroic defense of Dien Bien Phu‘ should 
also be a source of inspiration to all other 
anti-Communist peoples. 


Peiping’s “Industrialization” Program ~ 


That the Peiping puppet regime's so-called 
*‘five-year industrial plan”’ has not produced the 
results expected despite the boastful predictions 
made by Chou En-lai and other top Comme 
nists under Mao Tse-tung is a conclusion which 
may be drawn from information emanating from 
various sources, including reports occasionally 
appearing in the Communist newspapers. S 
far, however, the most authoritative informe 
tion testifying to the failure of Peiping's ‘it 
dustrialization” program has come from a Ger 
man industrial, expert, Dr. Heinrich Leuschne 
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who has recently returned from a_ six-month 
yisit to the Chinese mainland. Dr. Leuschner, 
a former official of the East German Ministry 
of Economic Planning who lived in China for 
a number of years before the war, was ordered 
by the East German Red Government to ac- 
company a trad: mission sent to Peiping last 
year because of his familiarity with Chinese 
conditions. After his return to East Germany, 
he escaped to West Berlin and is now serving 
as technical adviser to a Cologne merchants’ 
association interested in the development of 
According to Dr. Leuschner, 
the Peiping regime’s plan to industrialize the 
Chinese mainland is ‘failing miserably.”’ Prior 
to his visit to Peiping, he was assured by 
Chinese Communist trade officials in East 


new factories. 


Germany that certain iron and steel plants 
were already in {ull operation; yet, when he 
got there, he discovered that the plants were 
sill in the blueprint stage. Dr. Leuschner is 
reported by a recent Central News despatch 
from Cologne to have said: ‘*I caanot help 
fecling that, while the top Red Chinese leaders 
may be eager to create major industrial develop- 
ments in the country, the technicians who 
must carry. out these plans just do not exist. 
A number of the younger Chinese technical 
experts I met had been educated in Russia. 
They may have been ‘experts’ in Marxism and 
Communist idcology, but as far as engineering 
is concerned, they were extremely deficient.” 
The Chinese Communists’ “‘Ministry of Heavy 
Industry"’ was crowded with Russian ‘‘advisers,” 
but the only work these ‘“‘advisers” did was to 
draw good salaries and special living allowances 


while the bulk of the Chinese experts on the 
mainland were expected to live on starvation 
wages. One Red Chinese official told Dr, 
Leuschner that the Russians had completely 
failed in their. promises to send very much 
needed technical equipment and machinery. 
This, of course, is nothing to be wondered at. 
Although the Soviet Union's industrial develop- 
ment is much more advanced than that of the 
Chinese mainland, Russian industries are mainly 
occupied with the prcduction of armaments 
rather than consumer goods, of which there 
has always been an acute shortage throughout 
Russia. Moreover, even if Russia were in a 
position to help the Chinese Communists de- 
velop their industries, she certainly would not 
do it whole-heartedly for fear that the Peiping 
regime’s success im carrying out its ‘five-year 
industrial plan” might make it less dependent 
on Moscow and its other satellites. Obviously 
Russia wants the Chinese mainland to be a 
country industrially backward but agriculturally 
capable of producing the raw materials she 
requires, Dr. Leuschner is also reported to have 
said that the morale of the Chinese people on 
the mainland has been shattered by the Com- 
munist occupation. The condition of the 
peasants is much worse than before the war. 
Gripped by war-weariness and a feeling of 
despair, the people are convinced that their 
political freedom cannot be restored and their 


living conditions improved until the Peiping 


regime is overthrown. Necdless to say, this 
information cannot but make the people of 
Free China redouble their efforts for the libera- 


_tion of the mainland. / 


The Reds Lose Face 


“International Communism has suffered its greatest loss of face 
in the refusal of more than 20,000 Chinese and North Korcan 
prisoners of war to return to Communist control.” —Senator 
William F, Knowland. : 





Mr. Dulles's View of the Korean War 


na signed article on Policy for Security 
i and Peace in the April 1954 issue of 
Foreign Affairs Quarterly, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, the United States Secretary of State, 
has this much to say about the Korean war: 

‘In Korea," writes Mr. Dulles, ‘‘the forces 
fighting aggression had been so closely limited 
that they were forbidden even to apply the doc- 
trine of thot pursuit’ in relation to enemy planes 
that were based across the Yalu. The airfields 
from which attacks were mounted were im- 
mune, as were the lines and sources of their 
supply. The fighting there was finally stopped 
last July on terms which had been proposed 
many months before. That result was achieved, 
at least in part, because the aggressor, already 
denied territorial gains, was faced with the 
possibility that the fighting might, to his own 
great peril, soon spread beyond the limits and 
methods which he had selected, to areas and 
methods that we would select. In other words, 
the principle of using methods of our choice 
was ready to be invoked, and it helped to stop 
the war. which the enemy had begun and had 
pursued on the theory that it would be a limited 
war, at places and by means of its [sic!] 
choosing,” (pp. 359-360) 

This passage, which is intended by its author 
to show how “the principle of using methods 
of our choice” to fight the Communist aggres- 
sors has ‘“thelped to stop the war” in Korea, is 
really a confession of the UN's failure to win 
the war and of the United States’ failure to 
assume effective leadership of the free nations. 
If the reader is a genuine lover of freedom and 
wishes to see the triumph of democracy over 
Communist totalitarianism, he will, be pain- 
fully struck by Mr. Dulles’s description of the 
manner in which ‘the Korean war was fought 
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by the United Nations Command, and will be 
forced to ask a few simple questions. By whom, 
he will ask, had ‘the forces fighting. aggression 
in Korea been so closely limited that they wer 
forbidden to apply the doctrine of ‘hot pursuit’ 
in relation to enemy planes that were based 
across the Yalu?” Why were “the airfields 
from which attacks were mounted immune, a 
were the lines and sources of their supply?” 
Though the war was nominally and legally 
fought in the name of the United Nations, its 
actual conduct was entrusted to the United 
States which had contributed more than nine 
tenths of the manpower, materiel and financial 
cost for its prosecution. Such being the case, 
she was bound to assume full responsibility for 
all major policy decisions, and could not very 
well plead that Great Britain or any other ab 
lied nation was refusing to approve of a mort 
energetic policy. It is only when a leader fails 
to lead that somebody else will step forth to 
deprive him of his leadership. In this sense, 


‘then, all the mistaken strategy adopted by the 


United Nations Command in Korea must be 
laid at the door of Uncle Sam. 

In the passage already quoted in full, Mr 
Dulles speaks of ‘the possibility that the 
fighting might......soon spread beyond the limits 
and methods which he (the aggressor) had select 
ed.” The implications of the phrase, “the 
limits and methods which he (the aggressor) 


‘had selected,”’ are certainly contrary to all a 


certainable and known facts. The world ha 
heard of ‘a limited war,” ‘ta war of calculated 
risks,” “the sanctuary beyond the Yalu,” ‘bam 
ning of atomic weapons,” and other similarly 
queer terms from the lips of British and Amer 
ican politicians, But we have yet to learn that 
the Chinese Communists, when they poured 
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across the Yalu in the winter of 1950, had 
ever proclaimed to the world that they would 
“limit” the war to the Korean peninsula, or 
that they would fight only with conventional 
weapons and “methods.” To-say that the ag- 
gressor ‘“thad selected” certain “limits and 
methods'’ to be observed and used in the Kor- 
ean war is a fairy tale unworthy of such a 
distinguished statesman as Mr, Dulles. 

The concluding sentence of the paragraph 
which we have quoted from Mr. Dulles’s arti- 
cle, aside from repeating. the same fairy tale 
in a different form, contains a principle which, 
strangely enough, has been enunciated all too 
belatedly. Referring to the final. signing of 
the Panmunjom truce in July, 1953, Mr. Dulles 
says that “the principle of using methods of 
our choice was ready to be invoked, and it 
helped to stop the war which the enemy had 
begun and had pursued on the theory that it 
would be a limited war, at places and by means 
of its (sic!) choosing.” If one remembers that 
the time referred to by Mr. Dulles here was 
the last few days or weeks before the signing 
of the truce, or towards the end of the third 
and the beginning of the fourth year of the 
Korean war, one has to rub one’s eyes when 
one reads that “the principle of using methods 
of our choice was ready to be invoked.” This 
pithy statement shows several things. It shows, 
first of all, that throughout the whole -course 
of the Korean war the United Nations Com- 
mand had never used methods of its own choice, 
but had always remained passive. Secondly, it 
means that this new “principle of using mcthods 
of our choice” was simply ‘tready to be invoked,” 
but not actually invoked, even at the end of 
three full years of war in which 140,000 Am- 
erican boys had been killed, wounded, and 
missing. Thirdly, what was ready to be invoked 
was merely a general ‘‘principle’” which might 
or might not be put to the test and carried out. 
All of which adds up to a simple proposition 


that this much-vaunted ‘‘principle” was no more 
than an empty threat. If anyone tells you that 
an empty threat has cowed the Communist ag- 
gressors and “helped to.stop the war," you 
have reason to believe that he is either whist- 
ling in the dark or talking for the consumption 
of the gullible and the naive. 

In a more recent utterance made in the radio- 
television address to the American people deliv- 
ered on May 7, Mr. Dulles said, with reference 
to the Korean war, “we, and our allies, fought 
until the enemy sued for an armistice.” If we 
recall the history of the truce talks at Kaesong 
and Panmunjom, we shall see that the first 
hint of the possibility of peace talks was: drop- 
ped by the Soviet delegate to the UN, Malik, 
but that it was the United Nations Commander 
who first approached the Communist side to 
sound out Communist intentions in this mat- 
ter, and it was also the United Nations per- 
sonnel who hoisted a white flag in making 
initial contact with the enemy to arrange for 
the negotiations which finally resulted in an 
armistice two years later. There is no official 
document on record which proves that the 
Communist aggressors have ever ‘‘sued for an 
armistice.”’ What they did was to launch “peace 
offensives” in the United Nations through their 
Russian spokesmen, but they have never ad- 
dressed the United Nations Command to ‘“‘sue” 
for peace. To say that the United States and 
her allies fought until the enemy “sued for an 
armistice” may be good oratory, but is decidedly 
a gross distortion of historical facts. 
_ All Chinese who are and wish to remain 
free will hail the day when the United States 
uses methods of her choice to punish the Chinese 
Communist aggressors and compel them to sue 
for peace. But we cannot be enthusiastic over 
empty threats against the enemy, or misrepre- 
sentations of historical facts, “which merely 
mislead the American public and lull them into 
a sense of false security. 





Communism in the U. S. A. 


thers in their hats and Private G. David 
Schine, the political mariner of today is as 
liable to wreck his ship on Scylla as he is to 
lose it in Charybdis. On the surface of things, 
one is likely to go to the extreme of consider- 
ing the Communist Party of the U.S.A. as 
dead and buried. He will point to the break- 
ing up of Communist leadership under the Smith 
Act prosecutions. Gus Hall, Jacob Stachel, 
Robert Thompson, Benjamin Davis Jr., John 
Gates, Gil Green ez al, 21 in all, are behind 
bars. Of the 22 members and alternate members 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A., only William Z. Foster 
is still at large because of protracted legal pro- 
ceedings consequent to Foster’s ill health. He 
will point to the deportation of 208 Russian 
and East European immigrants who had been 
active in the affairs of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. He will. point to the reduction 
of the membership of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.A. from its heyday of 100,000 tothe 
current 25,000, if the estimates of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are anywhere near 
correct. He will point to the many bills for 
the outlawry of Communists introduced in the 
83rd Congress under the names of Senators 
Harry Flood Byrd, Magaret Chase Smith, Homer 
Ferguson and Mike Mansfield and Representa- 
tives Charles J, Kersten, Karl C. King, William 
C. Cole, Harley O. Staggers, Martin Dies, George 
A. Dondero and Thomas J. O'Brien. He will 
point to the revelations of many Congressional 
investigations culminating in, but not necessarily 
terminating with, that headed by Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy, through oral and printed test- 
imonies, by radio and television, involving not 
only Communists but also fellow-travellers. 


. the merrymen of Harvard with fea- 


After investigation and cogitation; one will 
realize that the case of the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. is not and cannot be as easily 
settled as all that. Granting that the leadership 
of the Communist Party has received some buffet. 
ing, overt leadership including Jacob Mindel, 
Betty Gannett and Pettis Perry —-party bigwigs 
all—and undercover leaders are still active, even 
if camouflaged. The reduction in the number of 
members is an elusive and illusory index as the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A. no longer 
wishes its members to carry cards. Proposals 
for the outlawry of the Communist Party have 
been consistently opposed -by the Attorney 
General's office on the ground that they would 
drive the Communist Party underground and 
make it nigh impossible for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to keep effective check’ on its 
activities. The prospect of any of the bills 
proposed for the outlawry of the Communist 
Party to get out of Committee is not rosy. 

The Communist Party of the U.S.A. may be 
said to have cut down its overt activities in 
that the number of its regional party headquar- 
ters has been reduced from 30 to six. Many 
of its notorious leaders have been supplied with 
false social-security numbers and drivers’ licenses, 
They have changed the color of their ‘hair, the 
shape of their eyebrows and the configuration 
of their noses. They have gone partially ua- 
derground. 

The tactics of Communism is a flexible one, 
It may range all the way from legal parlia- 
mentary maneuvers, through infiltration into 
labor organizations and research institutes, 
through advocacy of united fronts and coalition 
governments to armed rebellion, armed forciga 
intervention and open warfare. The coordina- 
tion by International Communism through the 
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Kremlin of the activities of the various nation- 
al Communist parties should be a matter of 
common knowledge even in the United States 
of America. 

For the moment, the Communist Party of the 
U.S. A. advocates and publicizes the following 
major policies: (1) Promotion of a meéting be- 
tween Malenkov and President Eisenhower as a 
measure for the preservation of world “peace,” 
(2) Advocacy of a five-power pact which will 
include the puppet Peiping regime, (3) Ad- 
mission of the puppet Peiping regime to 
the U.N., (4) Publicity in favor of the with- 
drawal of all U.S. troops’ from abroad, (5) 
Efforts at wrecking NATO and the EDC, (6) 
Outlawing the A and H bombs, (7) Increased 
trade between Communist countries and the 
free world, (8) Opposition to intervention by 
the free countries in the Indo-China war, (9) 
Elimination of or crippling the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, (10) Defeat of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy, (11) Repeal of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the Smith Act and 
(12) Repeal of the McCarran Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. 

That the Communist Party of the U.S.A. 
has not arrived at the stage where it would 
advocate a united front or a coalition govern- 
ment gives scant ground for optimism. Through 
support or opposition to given measures, it is 
participating directly or indirectly in legislative 
mancuvers to influence U. S. policies in favor of 
Soviet Russia. Through infiltration into labor 
‘organizations, research institutes and academic 
institutions, it is building up strength for use 
in favorable contingencies. How far its mem- 
bers are serving the interests of International 
Communism in furnishing essential industrial, 
scientific and strategic information to Soviet 
Russia is a question which the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Central Intelligence 
Agency have been trying conscientiously to 
answer. 

In the light of the nature and the tactics of 
the Communist Party of the U.S. A. discussed 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the Report of the 
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House Special Study Mission to Southeast Asia 
and the Pacific by the Hon. Walter H. Judd, 
Chairman, Hon, Marguerite Stitt Church, Hon. 
E. Ross Adair and Hon, Clement J. Zablocki 
and the Report of a Special Subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee composed 
of the Hon. Leroy Johnson, Chairman, Hon. 
James P. S. Devereux, Hon. William G. Bray, 
Hon. Arthur Winstead, Hon. O. C. Fisher and 
Hon. Victor Wickersham furnish - interesting 
reading. 

The Judd Report led off its conclusions by 
asserting that ‘fa free Asia is vital to the 
security of the United States. The Communist 
danger cannot be overestimated. Delay and in- 
decision operate to the advantage of Commu- 
nists.” The Report pointed out that ‘the Com- 
munists have shifted their tactics to exploit 
the weakness of their opponents.” “It is evident 
that......a shift back to conciliation and a ‘peace’ 
offensive as their principal tactical weapons 
rather than reliance upon armed uprisings and 
physical violence” has begun. ‘Their failure 
to win by violence alone...has caused them to 
revert...to their former tactics of respectability 
in a ‘united front.’ The danger is that now 


this technique may find a more ready response 


among war-weary people. Timed to coincide 
with ‘talks,’ ‘settlements,’ ‘truce,’ and ‘confer- 
ences,’ it may more easily enable the Commu- 
nists to gain by peace what they have not been 
able to win by war and violence.” 

The Johnson Report said that, if the forces 
of the Republic of China ‘are to be, used only 
to defend Formosa...then...some manpower limits 
will need to be imposed and the armament 
program will need to be shaped according to 
the limited mission. If...the plan is to provide 
the forces of the Government...the capacity of 
landing on the mainland in force and b-ginning 
the liberation of China, a considsrable expansion 
of these forces will be required...The free’ world, 
has in the Chinese Government, under the lea- 
dership of Chiang Kai-shek, a friendly far eastern 
force with powerful appeal to influential groups 
t These friendly 


in many countries in Asia. 
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people deserve all the support they require to 
keep them strong.”’ 

In discussing the question whether conditions 
are favorable for broadening the bilateral mutual 
security pacts of the Pacific into a general 
regional pact, the Judd Report observed, ‘‘Any 
such pact is meaningless without the inclusion 
of Nationalist China. Yet to include Nation- 
alist China must take into account the legitimate 
aspiration of the National Government of China 
to return to the mainland.” 

The Communist Party of the U.S.A., in 
trying to advance the interests of International 
Communism, can hardly be expected to leave 
these expressions of opinion unchallenged. The 
effectiveness of Communist tactics comes in the 
fact that the challenge, when made, will not 
be done by known Communist agents. Whether 
stich challenges are to be made as a part of 
campaign oratory during the coming Congres- 
sional elections or to be obliquely appended to 
some other not quite relevant subject, we may 
be sure that the Communist Party will not fail 
to exploit all opportunities. For the same con- 
sideration, the various allegations of K.C. Wu 
about the too deliberate pace of democratic 
advance in the Republic of China may also be 
made use of in the coming Congressional elec- 


tions by the Communist Party of the U. S.A, 

For the moment, the Communist Party of 
the U.S. A. will devote the greater part of its 
energy to trying to influence opinion, to gain. 
ing the sympathy of uncommitted opinion for 
corollaries of its ‘*peace offensive,” to throwing 
stumbling blocks in the way of rurpose among 
different political parties and of legislation tend 
ing to strengthen the hands of the democratic 
countries and to infiltration of labor organiza. 
tions, research institutes and academic institu. 
tions. Outside the United States, its emphasis 
will be on coordinating its activities with 
activities of othef countries directed by the 
Kremlin. 

Just because the activities of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. have not developed to the 
stage of advocating a united front or a coali- 
tion government does not mean it is any less 
active than Communist parties in other coun. 
tries. As the dangers of its current activities 
are less obviously observable, there is need of 
our heeding the warning of the Judd Report= 
“The Communist danger cannot be overes 
timated.”” The peoples of the democracies, hand- 
icapped as they are by constitutional ideals 
and due processes of law, underestimate the 
Communist danger only to their own peril. 


Danger of Negotiating with Communists 


“Communism hopes to gain at the conference table that which 
they did not get on the battlefield.” —Senator William F. Know- 


land. 





Money Value of the New Taiwan Currency 


By H. K. Kao 


mong the many indicators of a country’s 

economy, the money value of its currency 
js the most important one. It represents the 
“eal” income of the government and the people, 
reflects the purchasing power of the commuity, 
and largely determines the people's living con- 
dition. It also affects the cost of production 
of local products and exerts a great influence 
on the production, consumption and foreign 
trade of a country. Unless a currency is stable, 
no stable economy can be expected. 

Money value is usually expressed in terms 
of commodity prices internally and the exchange 
rate externally. In discussing the problem of 
money value, commodity prices and the ex- 


change rate have to be dealt with. In China, 
as the prices of precious metals, such as gold 
and silver, are also regarded as a measurement 
of money value, the prices of such metals are 
also often taken into account. 


Gold Reserve 


The Government has always -ecognized the 
heed to pay the closest attention to the stabiliza- 
tion of money value of the local currency. 
When the mometary reform was first carried 
out in June, 1949, which gave birth to the 
New Taiwan currency (NT$), the new Taiwan 
notes were fully backed with gold reserve. The 
Maximum of the note issue was ‘set at 200 
million dollars. Against this amount, 800,000 
ounces of gold were laid aside by the Central 
Bank of China as its reserve with the conver- 
tion rate being fixed at one ounce of gold for 
NT$280. That is to say, the total gold reserve 
was worth some NT$224;000,000 and the new 
Taiwan notes were backed with more than 100 
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per cent gold. 

In order to make the notes redeemable, the 
Bank of Taiwan was. authorized to adopt an 
open-market-operation measure in selling and . 
buying gold in. the form of the so-called ‘‘gold 
saving deposits.” Anyone could deposit NT$- 
280 in the Bank and demand one ounce of 
gold after a certain period of time, ranging 
from 10 days to several inonths if he chose 
to do so. In case he was in need of cash when 
the deposit becomes due, he could either sur- 
render his gold to the Bank or draw the gold 
from the Bank and sell it to goldsmiths or 
other brokers in the open market. In other 
words, the new Taiwan currency was practically 
redeemable in gold. The measure was continued 
for nearly two years, although some readjust- 
ments in the conversion rate had been made 
during the period. 

In addition to the strong support of the gold 
reserve, large quantity of ‘surplus materials” 
of World War II taken over from the United 
States by the National Government was rushed 
into Taiwan just around the time of the cur- 
rency reform and left to the Taiwan Pfovincial 
Government for disposal. This also helped re- 
plenish the supply of commodities and had a 
desirable effect on the stabilization of the money 
value of the new Taiwan currency. 

Externally, the Regulations Governing the 
Issuance of the New Taiwan Dollar Notes 
provided that they can be used to buy foreign 
exchange from the Bank of Taiwan to finance 
imports. All of the export proceeds of 
Taiwan are made available as the reserve. 
During the past five years, the amount of 
foreign exchange thus settled for imports totall- 





ed US$417,655,414. 

Another powerful bolster of the new Taiwan 
currency is, of course, the supply U. S. aid 
commodities. Immediately following the cur- 
rency reform, the island began to receive U.S. 
economic aid. According to official statistics 
appearing in the China Year-book, the tgtal 
Aid imports in the latter part of i949 amount- 
ed to US$8,688,239 or 33% of the imports 
valued at US$25,990,173 financed with govern- 
ment foreign exchange during 1949. In 1950, 
the imports financed with government exchange 
increased to US391,617,574 while the aid sup- 
plies totalled US$20,484,186. Beginning from 
1951, the percentage which the aid imports 
occupied in the total volume of import trade 
steadily increased, The detailed figures for the 
two kinds of imports are given below: 


Year Imports Financed U.S. Aid Percentage of 
with Government Supply Aid Supply 
Exchange Against Gov. 

(Unit: US$) 

1949 25,990,173 8,688,239 33:5 

1950 91,617,574 20,484,186 22.3 

1951 84,318,612 56,621,030 67.2 

1952 115,225,072 89,163,050 80.4 

1553 100,503,983 83,384,673 82.9 

Total 417,655,414 258,341,173 61.8 


The huge volume of the aid imports has con- 
tributed a great deal towards ha‘ancing the 
forzign payments and s:abilizing the commodity 
prices during the past five years. 

So, judging from the reserve situation of the 
new Taiwan dollar notes, the currency was the 
best supported in the world, especially when 
it first came into being. 


Changes in Exchange Rate 


However, due to the political unrest in the 
country and the rapid increase in popu'ation 
on the island resulting from: the Communist 
seizure of the mainland in 1949, the new cur- 
rency has been depreciating both internally and 
externally. During the past five years, both 
the commodity prices and the market rate of 
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Exchange Imports 


exchange have registered continuous rises. Con. 
sequently, the gap between the originally se 
official exchange rate and the market rate begag 
to widen. This over-valuation of the local cur. 
rency was naturally unfavorale to the export 
trade and caused much trouble to the public 
and private exporters. It also tended to reduce 
exchange receipts in the long run. 

In order to promote exports, a more realisti¢ 
rate of exchange, commonly known as “Bank 
of Taiwan rate”, at which the bank bought and 
sold foreign exchange, was set. Following the 
adoption of the rate, readjustments had been 
frequently made with a view to bringing it 
closer to the rate on the open market. Ip 
March 1950, it was raised to NT$7.50 to US$ 
1.00. In the following month, three more te 
adjustments were made. From July, 1950 on, 
it had, however, remained at N £$10.30 to US$ 
1.00 until its repudiation. 

In April, 1951, another exchange rate named | 
“ceriificae rate’ was fixed at NT$15.65 
US3$1.00 (Bank of Taiwan selling). .It has been 
applied to certain kinds of imports and exports 
since then, Hence, there were three exchange 
rates at that time: one was the official rate 
of NT$5.00 to US3!.00, which was only for 
accounting purposes. The other was the Bank 
of Taiwan rate of NT310.30 to US$1.00. And 
the third was the certificate rate. 

The system of dual exchange rates, the Bank. 
of Taiwan rate and the certificate rate, was in 
operation for about two years until the spring 
of 1953 when the former was abandoned. Dut 
ing this period, the Bank of Taiwan :ate was 
applied, in principle, to exports and import 
of government enterprises, 20 per cent of pt 
vate exports, and some “essential” import items 
The certificate rate was generally applied t 
private imports, 80 per cent of private exports, 
and all of the sluggish export items. 

All these exchange rates are, however, artifick 
ally fixed. What reflects the real money value 
externally is the market rate which has bees 
advancing with a much greater speed than the 
official rates since the currency reform, At 
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the end of 1949, for instance, the market rate 
of U, S. notes stood at NT$8.17 to US$1.00, 
or over 69% higher than the official rate. -In 
1950, the market rate of U.S. notes increased, 
on the average, to NT3$11.20; in 1951, to NT$- 
21.50; in 1952, to NT$23.60; and last year to 
N1327.00. In the last few months, it has re- 
mained unchanged. The market rate of Hong- 
kong dollars has fluctuated with that of U. S. 
notes. The following table shows the changes 
in the exchange rates of the new Taiwan cur- 
rency during the past five years: 


Exchange Ratss of US$ (selling) 


Market Market 


Bank 5 
Period Offical Rate Rate 
i of US$ of HK$ 


June 
1949 5.00 — 5.90 0.93 


Eec. 
1949 5.00 _ — 8.17 1.28 


1950 5.00 10.90 — 11.20 1.78 
1951 | — 10.00 15.65 21.50 3.91 
1952 — 10.00 15.65 23.60 4.30 
1953 sai: 00 1. ee ee 


Note: (1) Market rates of U.S. dollars and 
H.K. dollars are listedmaccording to 
the vernacular ~magazine. Financial 
and Economic Monthly, vol, 4, No. 
1. 


Price Movement 


In addition to the exchange rate, another 
measurement of money value is the commodity 
price. It reflects the purchasing power of a 
currency within the country. A rise in com- 
Modity prices may indicate a devaluation of 
the currency. On the other hand, a downward 
trend in the price movement may show its 
ffowing strength. Stability of money value 
cannot be achieved without a stable price 
level. 

The new Taiwan currency, although suffic- 
iently backed with gold, foreign exchange, and 
commodities as has been mentioned above, was 
born in a politically precarious atmosphere. 
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The monetary reform took place on June 15, 
1949, only 20 days after the Communist seizure 
of Shanghai, the financial and economic center 
of China. This caused great anxiety on the 
part of the people in Taiwan and exerted a 
bad influence on the economy of the island. 
Over 1,000,000 mainlanders rushed into Taiwan 
within a few months. The rapid increase in 
population caused a much greater demand for 
commodities, especially consumer goods. 

As a result, commodity prices moved upward 
with great speed during the first several months 
following the currency reform. According to 
the statistics of the Bureau of Accounting and 
Statistics of the Taiwan Provincial Government, 
the general index of wholesale price in Taipei 
in December, 1949 climbed to 182.87, taking 
June 15 of the year as 100, registering an 
increase of more than 829% within half a year. 

In the following two years, the upward trend 
was continued. Thus in December, 1950, the 
general index of wholesale prices in Taipei 
came to 344.71. By the end of 1951, the figure 
climbed to 526.24. Prices were comparatively 
stable in 1952, when the index was increased 
by only 3%. In December, last year, the index 
was increased to 630.81. In the first quarter 
of this year, the index has registered a slight 
decline. “ 

The movement of retail prices during the 
past fives years has fluctuated more mildly. 
The difference between the two indices has 
been growing wider each year. In the first 
six months following the currency reform, they 
went up at almost the same pace. The general 
index of retail prices in Taipei stood at 176.20 
in December, 1949. Im December, 1950, it 
jumped to 303.74 and in December, 1951, to 
461.56. In December 1952 it fell to 465.98. 
At the end of last year, it rose to 502.49, and 
declined again during the first quarter of this 
year. 

The explanation of this difference can be 
found in the fact that the index number of 
wholesale prices is composed of. more. import 
items than that of retail prices...As the prices 
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of import items fluctuated more violently the 
index naturally went up with greater speed. 
This can -be even more precisely illustrated 
by the movements of group indices. Among 
the six group indices of wholesale prices in 
Taipei contained in the official compilation, 
the group index of metal and electrical materials 
showed the most violent fluctuations during 
the past five years. It came to 957.40 last 
April, taking Jume 15, 1949 as the base. The 
second highest index was seen in the group of 


building materials which reached 840.22. These 
two groups are mostly composed of imported 
items which have not been taken into account 
in the compilation of the index of retail prices, 
On the other hand, the lowest index is scen in 
the group of food, which stood at 548.45 lag 
April, but 25 items of foodstuffs out of 59 
were taken into account in the compilation, 
The different price indices in the past five 
years are given below: 


TABLE A 


~~ 


General Index 
Wholesale 


Period Retail 


June 1949 
Dec. 1949 
Dec. 1950 
Dec. 1951 

- 1952 


100 

176.20 
302.74 
461.56 
460.98 
502.49 
503.53 


100 
182.78 
344.71 
526.24 
544.01 

. 1953 630.81 
Apr. 1954 635.14 


Fuel and Light 


Wholesale Retail Wholesale 


100 
294.86 
638.01 
1,004.89 
951.34 
963.47 
957.40 


100 100 
197.30 
338.92 
452.33 
464.66 
499.97 
504.20 


100 
207.53 
463.28 
500.03 
595.66 
671.48 
677.66 
Besides the price flnctuations and the rise in 
the exchange rate, the price of gold has: also 
registered an appreciable increase since the 
suspension of the system of gold saving de- 
posits of the Bank of Taiwan in the spring of 
1951. According to the statistics of the Eco- 
nomic and Statistical Department of the National 
Taiwan Universty, the market price of gold 
per oynce in 1950 was, on the average, only 
NT$478. In 1951, it. jumped to NT$1,242; in 
1952, to NT$1,331; and in 1953, to NT$1,335. 
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Wholesale 


100 


153. 
249. 
343, 
400. 
542. 
548. 


Metals & Electric Materials 
Retail 


Clothing 
Wholesale 


Food 
Retail 


Retail 
100 

175.47 
315.06 
758.49 
636.07 
556.25 
526.78 


100 

159.50 
350.27 
759.23 
643.02 
630744 
600.73 


100 

160.26 
263.54 
341.14 
380.43 
470.70 
482.42 


41 
96 
14 
18 
80 
45 


Miscellaneous 
Wholesale Retail | 


Building Materials 
Wholesale Retail 


100 

213.60 
394.83 
623.83 
546.61 
539.99 
538.89 


100 

193.09 
390.05 
623.42 
560.26 
600.62 
602.21 


100 
232.43 
389.00 
669.29 
720.09 
972.95 
840.22 


In other words, the price of gold has increased 
by nearly three times since 1950. 


Plausible Explanations 


The immediate cause for the devaluation of 
the new Taiwan currency as reflected in the 
upward movement of commodity prices, the 
exchange rate, and the prices of precious metals 
is, of course, the rapid increase in the amount 
of note issue. Other things being equal, money 
value, like commodity prices, is determined by 
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“the condition of demand and supply. Whenever 

there is am excessive : quantity of money in 
circulation, there will inevitably be monetary 
devaluation. 

The maximum issuance of the new Taiwan 
notes, as has been pointed out above, was set 
at NT$200,000,000 at the time of the currency 
reform. In practice, however, the total amount 
.of note issue in June, 1949 stood at only some 
'NT$56,480,000, according to official releases. 
But as necessity required, it was rapidly aug- 
mented thereafter. At the end of 1949, it came 
.to NT$197,628,000, registering an increase of 


December, 1950, the amount further increased 
to NT$297,915,000; by the end of 1951, to 
NT$512,935,000; by the end of 1952; to NT$- 
748,453,000; and by the end of 1953, to NT$- 
982,628,000. Thus the index number of note - 
issue had climbed to 1,741 by December, 1953, 
taking June, 1949 as the base. 

By comparing the above figures of note issue 
with the price index and exchange rate, one 
would find that the rate of increase in the 
former is much greater than that in both of the 
latter: The detailed rates of climb could be 
more clearly seen in the following table; 


three and half times within half a year. In 
TABLE B 


Rate of 
Increase 


Exchang Rate . 
(US$1,00) 


Rate of 
Increase 


Price Index 
(wholesale) 


Rate of 
Increase 


Index of 
Note Issue 


100 ah 100 ~~ 5.90, — 
350% 183 83% 8.17 39% 
Dec. 1950 528 51% 345 88.96 11.20 37% 
Dec. 1951 907 72% 526 52% 21.50 92% 


Dec. 1952 1,326 46% 544 3% 23.60 1% 
27.00 14% 


June 1949 
Dec. 1949 350 


Dec. 1953 1.741 31% 631 16% 


A plausible explanation for this can be found 
in the condition of demand and supply in the 
meney market.. During. the past five years, 
there has been a rapid economic growth on the 
island, The general index of agricultural pro 
duction in Taiwan, compiled by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, reached 160.3 last. year, 
taking 1948, a year before the currency reform, 
as the base, while general index of industrial 
production came to 322:6. 

The most significant development in the 
last several years was the rapid increase in 
the volume of trade. The total volume of ex- 
ports increased from US$33,874,264 in 1949 to 
US$129,792, 898 last year, while that’ of im- 
ports increased from US§$25,900,172 to US$100,- 
563,983. This, together with U.S. aid imports, 
which amounted to US$83,384,673 last year, 
had boosted the total trade volume to over five 
times the amount for 1949. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the volumes of 
business transactions, commodity traffic, and 
financial activities have all increased, This 
naturally necessitated more money in circula- 
tion, while a greater demand for money partial- 
ly neutralized the evil effect of the quantita- 
tive increase in the note issue. ° 

Another peculiar phenomenon indicated by 


‘the above cited figures is that while the amount 


of note issue, price index, and exchange rate 
showed the. same upward movement throughout 
the whole period, they did not advance at the 
same speed or to the same extent. In the first 
half year following the currency reform, for in- 
stance, the index of note issue increased by 
three and half times while the price ‘index ad- 
vanced by about 83%, and the exchange rate 
by 399. In the following year, the price in- 
dex showed the most rapid advance among the 
three kinds of indices. In 1951, however, the 
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exchange rate increased with the greatest speed. 

This phenomenon can be explained by the rela- 
tion between demand and supply, In 1950, 
dus to the rapid increase in population, there 
was an accute shortage in consumer. goods in 
the local market, so that prices spiralled up- 
wards.’ In 1951, the suspension of the ‘gold 
saving dsposits’’ gave rise to violent fluctuations 
in the price of gold which, in turn, put the 
exchangs: rate out of kilter in the open market. 
Such dislocations b:tween demand and supply 
of commoditics, forsign exchangs, and gold ex- 
erted an unfavorable influence on the money 
value and constituted the second reason for the 
devaluation of the new Taiwan currency. 

The third reason for the devaluation is price 
fluctuations in the world market. As many 
commodities of the island have to be imported 
from-abroad, any change in the price of foreign 


goods will affect the price level in the local 
market and the money value of the local cug. 
rency. 

After long years of inflation on the mainland 
some people stil] do not have full confidence 
in the future of the new Taiwan currency, 
This psychological factor also exercises a bad 
effect on the stability of the money value. 

Above all, it is the way in which money ig 
usedthat determines its value. If the bank 
notes are issued for the purpose of financing 
production or business activities, all evil effects 
of note issue can be avoided. On the other 
hand, should the increase in note issue be. due 
to the need of the Government to finance its 
budgetary deficits, monetary devaluation is 
bound to follow. So, in order to halt inflation, 
the first essential is to balance the government 
budget. 


Feed Requirements of Hogs 
for Implementation of 


the Four-Year Plan of Animal Industry 


in Taiwan 


By Robert C. T. Lee 


Ree many discussions have been made 
on the subject of hog feeds. That this 
problem attracts such keen attention of 
many government and civilian organizations 
indicates the importance of the livestock in- 
dustry to the economy of this island. The 
main point of all the. discussions focuses 


on the importation of soya beans and the use 


of the processed beancakes as hog feed as this 


consum:s such a large amount of foreign 
currency. 
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There is general agreement on the policy of 
saving foreign exchange whenever possible and 
the importation of soya bcans is a vulnerable 
point as the total figure is so high. However, 
the 1954 working plan of the Four-Year Pro 
gram for Animal Industry, which was approved 
by the Economic Stabilization Board, has the 
following statement, “to guarantee the min 
imum requirement of the protein feeds and to 
encourage the utilization of locally produced feeds 
as much as possible”. It also states that a total 
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of 102,230 m/t of soya bean products (77,072 
m/t of soya beans and 25,158 m/t of bean meal) 
are to be imported in 1954. There is no doubt 
that some one who is not familiar with the 
work of animal husbandry may be skeptical 
about this need unless a clearer statement is 
made. Though the ESB, after seveal discussions, 
has decided that the importation of soya beans 
will not be cut for this year, yet a detailed 
written report on this subject still seems neces- 
sary in order to clarify the present critical 
situation. 

Neither the importance of the industry nor 
the reasonableness of the production goals for 
the Four-Year Program are discussed here. The 
purpose of this article is to give the basis for 
the protein feed requirements established in the 
light of scientific animal nutrition, adjusted to 
local conditions by the experience of animal 
husbandry specialists. ; 


1. Loss of Feeds Due to Slow Maturity 


Hogs excel other meat-producing animals in 
the efficiency with which they convert feed into 
edible meat. It has been pointed out by ex- 
periments that the ratio between the consump- 
tion of feed to the meat gained in pork pro- 
duction is approximately at 4 kg. of feed to 1 
kg. of gain; that of poultry and beef is 20 to 
land 25 tol respectively. Moreover, hogs are 
very prolific and are especially suited to utilize 
feed that might otherwise be wasted, such as 
agricultural by-products, kitchen garbage, etc, 
So from the standpoint of the, meat producer, 
hogs are the most economical type of livestock. 
However, the rapidity of growth of swine, which 
is a single stomach, animal, requires a highly 


concentrated ration, high in protein and low in. 


fiber. Especially when they are usually raised 
under confinement, special care should be 
Maintained so as to meet this requirement. 
Hogs, when properly fed, reach the market 
weight of 90-100 kg. in approximately 180 
days consuming about 350 to 450 kg. ‘of feed. 
In Taiwan according to the actual practice of 
hog-raising farmers revealed by the field survey 
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of the Animal Industry Division, hogs reach 
the market weight in about 300 days consuming 


at least 720 kg. of feed. In other words, cach 


feeder hog consumes 320 kg. of feed more than 
the standard requirement in order to reach the 
market weight. In 1953, there were approxi- 
mately 1,625,000 head of hogs slaughtered. So 
the waste of feeds due to the slow maturity of 
these 1,625,000 head of hogs butchered was 
about 520,000,000 kg. or 520,000 m/t of feed 
with a total value of NT$171,600,000 estimated 
at NT$0.33 per kg. which is quite conservative. 
One of the most important factors which causes 
this waste, or the slow maturity, is. lack of 
protein supp'ement in hog feeds. 

A fast growth and an economical gain require 


_a balanced ration. On the contrary, an unbal- 


anced ration deficient in protein supplements 
results in unsconomical gain. Consequently, in 
the long run, unless a reasonably balanced 
ration is maintained, the econumy of the coun- 
try as a whole suffers by wasting large arnounts_ 
of feed. 


2. Total Requirement of Feeds Accord- 
ing to the Feeding Standard 


First of all, it should be made clear how to 
calculate the total requirement of feeds for the 
whole hog population per year. Many people 
calculate the total requirement simply by: 

Total amount of feeds required from suckl- 
ing pig to market weight multiplied by the 
hog population at the end of the year. 

The figure so calculated is in fact undere#- 
timated because: 

A. The actual period for suckling pigs to reach 
the market weight is less than one year, 

B. The feed consumed by hogs slaughtered 
during the year, which is not included in 
the figure of hog population, is not taken 
into consideration. 

In order to make the estimate more accurate, 
the proper way is to calcu'ate the total daily 
requirement of the whole hog population in- 
cluding the pigs and hogs at different growing 
stages, and them multipiy the figure by 365. 


is 





Total requirement of hog feeds per year = 
Total daily requirement of the whole hog 
population multiplied by 365. 

In the attachment, the kinds of animals are 
divided into breeding boar, breeding sow, large 
feeder, medium feeder, small feeder, and suck!l- 
ing pig, and, according to their different daily 
Butritional requirement, we get the figure of 
the total requirement. The feeding standard 
which is adopted in this calculation is slightly 
lower than the Morrison’s standard but some- 
what more practical according to the situation 
of the island. 

The attachment shows that in order to have 
an economical gain for a hog population of 
2,828,333 head (data of PFB in 1953), every 
year the following amount of feeds is needed: 
soybean cake 454,770 m/t and sweet potato 
2,686,200 m/t and sweet potato vines 927,780 
m/t. An average amount of feed consumed by 
each hoge per year will be soybean cake 160 kg., 
sweet potato 949 kg. and sweet potato vine 328 
kg. If only the total digestible protein is con- 
sidered, then each hog* should require an 
equivalent of 61.73 kg. of digestible protein. 

To maintain a goal of 3,000,000 hogs, it is 
necessary to have: 480,000 m/t of beancake, 
2,847,000 m/t of sweet potato and 984,000 m/t 
of vine. If all these stuffs are turned into 
terms of total digestible protein, the result will 
be 185,190 m/t of digestible protein in total. 

These amounts seem to be very large; never- 
theless these should be our goal. 


3. Actual Consumption of Hog Feeds 
According to the Condition on the 
Farms 


The understanding and education of farmers 
in feeding hogs in Taiwan is much better and 
more advanced than that of the farmers on the 
mainland. However, even their practice in hog- 
feeding is sub-nutritional. This is because the 
farmers of Taiwan, as well as those of the 
mainland, pay less attention to cash profit and 


*Including those butchered. 
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more to the value of the manure obtained and 
the fact that a hog can utilize a great deal: of 
food that would otherwise be wasted. Evyep 
when there is no cash profit, they continue ‘to 
raise hogs. ae 

It is very difficult to estimate the actual 
average consumption of feed per hog, because 
the quantity and quality of feeds used vary % 
widely in each area. Even though such a figufe 
is obtained it would be very rough ane could 
only serve as a reference. However, in order 
to get a general idea of the actual amount of 
feed consumed by the whole hog population 
during one year, it is possible to estimate with 
some accuracy from the present available data, 

According to the data of the Japanese occupa 
tion period, a farmer raised a pig to the market 
weight of 75 kg. in 264 days requiring a total 
amount of feed of sweet potato 380.58 kg., 
beancake 46.8 kg., wheat bran 23.58 kg., ricé 
bran 63 kg., rice 27,78 kg., sweet potato vine 
326.76 kg., vegetable 46.38 kg., and miscellan. 
cous 127.14 kg. But these figures represent 
only one feeder pig’s consumption in 264 days 
instead of one year. Moreover, about 10-12% 
of the hog population would be breeding stock 
which was not sent to the market but still con 
sumed quite a considerable amount of feed, 
To simplify the whole matter, the only feeds 
which need to be considered are sweet potatoese 
and protein supplements. So the actual con- 
sumption of sweet potatoes and beancakes per 
hog per year comes to about: 636 kg. of sweet 
potato and 82.5 kg.** of beancake. For a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000 hogs, it will require 1,908,000 
m/t of sweet potato and 247,500 m/t of beancake 


per year. 
By checking the field survey of the Animal 


Industry Division of JCRR conducted in 1952 
and the material of the PDAF, it is found that 
the consumption of sweet potato is about the 
same, but that of the amount of beancake is 


much lower than corresponding data of the 
Japanese occupation period. 


* Including rice consumption, 
** Including equivalent of wheat bran. 
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4. Figures of Feed Requirement in the 
Four-Year Prograin 


Hog production is limited by the availability 
of feeds. From the standpoint of the total 
amount of available feeds, it is not wise to have 
the hog population of this island exceed 3,000,- 
000 head. As a matter of fact, the production 
goal.of hogs of the Four-Year Pian is established 
with the sole purpose of maintaining the present 
level of population, but with a definite intention 
to incrcase the percentage of slaughtering, which 
will increase the income of the slaughter tax 
as well as the pork supply. 

As revealed in the previous section, accord- 
ing to the ordinary condition, 3,000,000 hogs 
require 1,908,000 m/t of sweet potato and 247, 
500 m/t of beancake. However, in order to 
save the foreign currency as much as possible, 
other protein supplements of inferior quality 
which are obtainable locally have been substitut- 
ed for beancake on the basis of pound for pound 
without regard to the total content of digestible 
' protein. 

So the total requirements for 3,000,000 hogs 
- become: sweet potato 1,908,000 m/t; rice bran 
135,000 m/t; peanut cake 9,400 m/t; and soy- 
bean cake 103,000 m/t which are the figures 
listed in the Four-Year Plan of Animal Industry. 

On the average, each hog takes only 34.4 kg. 
of beancake which is even much less than the 
figure of 46.8 kg, used in the calculation of the 
tation during the Japanese. period. 

From. the above discussion, it should be evident 
that fulfilling the feed requirements for the 
production goals is a. difficult. matter... The 
present slaughter rate is less than 60%. 
Although the objective is not, to.increase the 
number of hogs above 3,000,000 head, it is 
hoped that the slaughter rate may be raised to 
10% or 80%. In order to do this, more pro- 
ttin feed supplements will be required to 
speed up the growth of the hogs so that 
they will reach butchering weight in less than 
ten months. 

The Four-Year Program states that 102,009- 
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103,000 m/t of beancake per year will be avail- 
able which is only 21% of the actual amount 
of protein feed needed. 

Thus. the gap between the present available 
amount of protein feed and the required amount 
is very wide. The only solution under the 
present condition of our Government, is to 
search for possible locally produced protein feeds 
so that this wide gap as well as the aim of in- 
creasing the slaughtering rate might both be 
fulfilled. This was summarized in the accept. 
ed plan as tollows: ‘To guarantee the min- 
imum. requirement of soya beans to be import- 


- ed, and to encourage as much as. possible the 


utilization of the locally produced protein feeds — 
with the hope that the amount of imported 
beans might gradually be reduced.” 
However, when the production goal and the 
draft of the Four-Year Plan were presented to 
the subcommittee conference on Animal Industry 
during the 1953.annual meeting of the Chinese 
Association of Agriculture for the purpose of 
asking them for support, they seriously criticiz- 
ed the beancake program because the amount 
listed is far from sufficient. A group of people 
asked to import 400,000 m/t. Even the 
Chairman, Prof. T, F. Chang stated that there 
should be at-least 200,000 m/t of beancakes per 
year, otherwise the science of Animal Hus- 
bandry is of little value. However, they were 
finally convinced by the following statements: 
A. To import.more soya beans is simply im- 
possible, and moreover, a_ considerable 
amount of foreign currency has already 
been spent on the beancake program. 
It is the responsibility of animal husbandry 
men to search for and find the locally pro- 
duced, protein feed so that there can be 
more protein supplement to feed hogs. The 
difficulty should be frankly. faced and over- 
come in the possible manner. 

But now,.there is serious criticism by 
another group of people who insist that no 
reduction should be made in the beancake 
program’ for the time being. This is because 
they feel that the following-up step for 
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finding the substitute for benacake is not 
yet ready. 
5. Suggestions 


Hog raising is a very important rural industry 
in Taiwan, which is closely linked with the 
other phases of agriculture. Its total economi- 
cal value amounts to more than NT$1,421,000,- 
000. It contributes to the government an an- 
nual slaughter tax income of approximately 
NT$160,000,000. It is also a live organic fer- 
tilizer factory which produces the manure for 
making the compost needed on the farms. The 
beancakes are only the raw material for run- 
ning this important factory in a healthy and 
economical manner. 

However, from the overall policy of the na- 
tion’s economy, it is agreed gradually to reduce 
the import of soya beans, but it should be 
carefully conducted. The following are the 
suggested procedures: 

A, The Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction and the other organizations con- 
cerned should search for ali the possible 
kinds of feeds to be used as protein sup- 
plements for hog feed. 

B. Crop production specialists should be res- 
ponsible for making comment on which 
one has the possibility for extension and 
cultivation in the future. 

C. Animal industry specialists should con- 
centrate on the program of the feeding 
experiments of those which have the pro- 
mising future for extension according to 
Crop production speciailsts recommedation 
to find their feeding value and how much 
they could substitute for beancake in feeding 
of hogs. 

D. Crop production specialists after the feed- 








ing experiments bear out some conclusiyg 
resu't, should draft an extension program 
for growing such feed and estimate the 
possible yield. : 

E. Crop production specialists and animal in 
dustry specialists should be responsible fog 
jointly making a recommendation as to how 
much the import of soya beans could be 


reduced in the following year in view of 


the possible increase of the substitute. ~ 
Any reduction regardless of the actual diffe 
culty will simply mean to cut off more avaik 
able amount of protein feed for hogs. Conse 
quently, hogs of Taiwan will mature much 
slower just like those of the aborigines; mor 
feeds will be wasted, less slaughter tax will 
be collected, and the farmers as well as the 


‘ Government will be actually the ones to suffer, 


There is now a recommendation that the 
price of beancakes made from U.S. Aid soya 
beans be decontrolled to make it comparable 
to the open market price. This should be dong 
very carefully, for if the price of beancake is 
decontrolled and the price of rice is still com 
trolled, the farmers may prefer to feed rice to 
hogs rather than paying so much for beancake, 
It might be much better to process a composite 
protein cake containing some other protein 
feeds such as yeast, peanut cake, rice and 
wheat bran, etc. This should have the same 
protein content as soya beancake, but might sell 
for less than the decontrolled price of beancake, 
‘ At present, the exportation of hogs from 
Taiwan is prohibited. On the other hand im- 
port of soybean will definitely be reduced. This 
is really a very critical situation. Howevet, 
some solution can be found if all organizations 
concerned cooperate fully, 
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ATTACHMENT 
Necessary Quantities of Feeds for Hog Raising 
A. Quantities of Feeds Needed for Different Hog Per Day 


Bone 
meal 


gm. 
22.50 
22.50 
15.00 
15.00 
11.25 
11.25 


Sweet potato 

vine 

kg. 
3.00 
2.40 
1.30 
1.20 
0.60 
0.25 


Sweet 
potatoes 
kg. 
6.50 
5.20 
6.50 
3.60 
1.40 
1.25 


Av. body 
weight 
kg. 

100 
80 
65-70 
40-45 
20-25 
10-15 


(cake) 
Soybean 
kg. 
0.50 
0.60 
0.65 
0.60 
0.40 
0.30 


Kinds of hog 


Breeding boar 
Breeding sow 

Feeder hog, large 
Feeder hog, medium 
Feeder hog, small 
Pigs 


B. Total Daily Requirem-nt 


Bone 
meal 
kg. 

128 
5,782 
3,834 
10,755 
12,922 
1,251 
34,673 


Sweet potato 
vine 
kg. 
15,375 
616,759 
332,298 
860,431 
689,174 
27,810 
_ 2,541,347 


Sweet 
potatoes 
kg. 
33,312 
1,336,311 
1,661,491 
2,581,293 
1,608,074 
139,050 
7,359,541 


No. of 
head 


Soybean 
cake 
kg. 
2,562 
154,189 
166,149 
430,215 
459,449 
33,372 
1,245,936 


Kinds of hog 


5,125 
256 , 983 
255,614 
717,026 

1,148,624 
111,240* 


Breeding boar 
Breeding sow 

Feeder ‘hog, large 
Feeder hog, medium 
Feeder hog, small 
Pigs 

Total 


* Calculated at 1/4 of the pig population actually consuming feeds. 


C. Total Amount of Feeds Needed per Year and Average Amount Needed per Hog 


Soybean cake Sweet potato Sweet potato vine Bone meal Salt 
ea 


kg. 
2,828 , 333 454,766 


Average amount 
per head 


»640 


160.78 


kg. 


2, 686,232,465 


949.75 


927 


328.02 


»774,155 


kg. 


12,655,768 


4.47 


kg. 
4,217,392 


1.49 


D. Total Amount of Digestible Protein in the above Composite Feed 


. Dig. protein (ib) 


0.508 
0.571 
0.594 
0.537 
0.349 
0.258 


Breeding boar 
Breeding sow 

Feeder hog, large 
Feeder hog, medium 
Feeder hog, small 
Pigs 
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Morrison's Feeding Standard (Ib) 


about 0.6 
0.63—0.71 
0.55—0.61 
0.37—0.41 


0.26—0.30 
a ne a 





The Pineapple Industry in Taiwan 


By Sheldon S. D. Cheng 


he pineapple (Ananas sativus) is known 
Ty in Chinese as *fp’olo” or ‘phoenix-pear.” 
It is an agave-like plant, originally native to 
tropical South America and now*widely culti- 
vated in tropical and sub-tropical areas. It has 
rigid, spiny-margined, curved leaves and a short 
stalk with a dense oblong head of abortive 
flowers. Its fine, strong, flexible and lustrous 
fibre is used for native textiles, the pina-cloth, 
in some places like Malaya, Brazil and the 
Philippines and is thus often erroneously nick- 
Its fruit, a sorosis, has 


’ 


named ‘silk grass.’ 
very juicy pulp and consists of succulent fleshy 
inflorescence, which ripens into a_ solid mass 
invested with tough persistent floral bracts and 
crowned with a tuft of small leaves. Its juicy 
pulp, which does not keep well in its natural 
state after picking, possesses the rare quality 
lacking in other ordinary fruits like pears and 
peaches of being able to retain both its natural 
color and flavor when preserved. 

There are at present only three large centers 
of pineapple canning in the world: Hawaii, 
Taiwan and British Malaya. During World 
War II, a varying degree of damage was done 


to all three centers of the pineapple industry, 


and especially serious in the cas: of Taiwan. 
Vast areas of land for the cultivation of the 
pineapple fell into disuse, while many pineap- 
ple canning factories were destroyed by Allied 
bombs. The production of canned pineapples 
in Taiwan dropped to 22,499 cases in 1945, or 
only 1.3% of the record yield of cases in 1940. 
The joint effort of the planters, experts and 
enterprisers in Taiwan to revive the industry 
following the restoration of the province to 
the Republic of China has indeed been a long 
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and arduous one. 

It is not definitely known when and how the 
pineapple was first introduced to Taiwan. But 
the earliest record we have of its cultivation. 
here is a vernacular geographical publication 
dating back some 250 years. It was also re 
ported some fifty years later that pineapples 
from continental China were transplanted in 
Taichung, while the ‘Directory of Tamsui” 
published by the municipal administration 
of Tamsui in 1860 officially put on record 
the cultivation of the phoenix-pear in the vicin. 
ity of Peitou. Hence we may safely conclude 
that the pineapple was first cultivated in Tai. 
wan at least 250 years ago and that by the 1870's 
it was widely cultivated throughout the island, 

The first pineapple canning factory was es- 
tablished in Malayain 1883. In 1899, a fac- 
tory was established at Kaohsiung under the 
supervision of a Japanese expert named Oka- 
mura Shotaro. Two years later, the pineapple 


‘ canning industry. was started in Hawaii by a 


Mr. Dole. Through years of continuous expan- 
sion, research, improvement, this industry grew 
and prospered in Taiwan. In 1941, the export 
of canned pineapples from Taiwan to the Unit 
ed States and Europe came to 621,159 cases, 
while 388,739 cases were shipped to the Chinese 
mainland. In 1935, more than 1,100,000 cases 
were shipped to Japan. By 1954, the amount 
shipped to Japan-had markedly decreased. : 

Although there are more than 50 known 
varieties of pineapples, they may roughly be 
classified into three categories: the Golden 
Pineapple, the Cayenne and , the Spain. The 
Golden Pineapple generally has deep yellow 
pulp extraordinarily rich in juice and flavor 
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but is not quite fit for refining’ because of ‘its 
curved shape. The Spain has very sturdy 
leaves and the color of its pulp varies from white 
to yellow. Most suitable for canning, however, 
js the Cayenne, which has’ upward shooting 
leaves and a comparatively round fruit full of 
yellow pulp. The Golden Pineapple is abundant 
in Malaya, while the Cayenne, especially the 
Smooth Cayenne, is indigenous to Hawaii. This 
explains why canned pineapples from Malaya 
are always cut into little pieces, while those 
from Hawaii are always in slices. Originally, 
nearly all the species planted in Taiwan belong- 
ed to the Golden Pineapple family.‘ It was not 
until the canning industry was started here 
that exotic species like the Smooth Cayenne, 
the Red Spain, the Sarawak and the Yellow 
Mauritius were introduced to this island. In 
1922, when some .of these exotic species were 
found by the enterprisers in Taiwan to be more 
economical and labor-saving to treat with ma- 
chine tools, they were transplanted and culti- 
vated in large quantities in various parts of 
this island. In 1929 alone, 393,790 plants 
were shipped to Taiwan for transplantation. 

Not all these imported exotic species thrive 
onthe island. Some of them are ‘unfit for 
cultivation in Taiwan for climatic reason; some 
need too much fertilizer, and others are too 
vulnerable to plant diseases. Furthermore, none 
of them is comparable to the local species in 
tichness of flavor. 

Different methods are used for the cultiva- 
tion of different species. The easiest method 


is applied to the local species, which needs 
little care or artificial fertilizer after planting 
(usually after the summer harvest) and can be 
cultivated annually on the same plot of ground. 
They are ordinarily planted among leafy legu- 
Minous plants which have the property of ab- 
torbing a great amount of nitrogen from the 
tir and storing it in the leaves. These leaves 
fad and are left to rot in the soil, furnishing 
the pineapple with adequate natural fertiliza- 
tion. 

The delicate exotic varieties require much 
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more care and labor. They consume a great 
quantity of fertilizer and exhaust the ‘soil rap 
idly. ‘It is therefore impossible to grow them 


‘every year on the same plot of ground. § Usu- 
‘ally, after three years of continuous cultivation, 


the land is left fallow for two years or is 
planted with the Clotalaria and the Thephnosia. 
As a result of scientific study, the annual basic 
needs of additional artificial fertilizer for each 
plant of the exotic varieties in’ moderately rich 
soil with a density of 15,000 plants per *‘chia” 
are 10 cgs, of nitrate, 6 cgs. of phosphate and 


12 cgs. of potassium. In ‘newly cultivated 


‘areas, a little sulphate is also needed to ensure 


favorable yield, All these unfavorable condi- 
tions—the additional care, the extra cost of 
fertilizer and the loss of two years’ production 
every five years—are somewhat balanced by the 
work saved during the canning process and by 
the higher prices which these species fetch in 
the world market. ; 

The pineapple, like any other plant, is affect- 
ed by climate and the nature of the sojl on 
which it is planted. Though both the climate 
and the soil in Taiwan are generally suited to 
the growth of the pineapple, the fruit in the north- 
erm part of the island is not as large as that in 
the south, chiefly because of excessive rainfall, 
less sunshine and lower temperature. The best 
area for the cultivation of pineapples is along 
the eastern coast, particularly in the vicinity 
of Taitung, where the annual temperature 
averages 23.5°C. and the rainfall about 6,100 
millimeters. On account of the problems of 
transportation, the low density of population 
in the east coast (twenty-eight persons jer 
square kilometer) and the shortage of labor, 
however, the pineapple is not cultivated on a 
large scale in the eastern Asiens. This is the 
reason why the areas around Taichung and 
Kaohsiung remain the cultivation as well as 
canning centers. 

The pineapple generally has very strong re- 
sistance against diseases. It was free from any 
severe disease until 1931, when the newly 
transplanted exotic species were found to be 
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suffering from wilt. Wilt is ordinarily intro 
duced by insects such as ants and the pineap- 
ple Mealy Bugs, against which no absolutely 
effective insecticide has been developed, although 
derris and bsutnite compounds have been found 
to be of some value. It is fortunate, however, 
that wilt is not so severe in Taiwan as in 
Hawaii, mainly because: (1) The climatic 
changes in Hawaii are steady and not so fre- 
quent and abrupt as in Taiwan where sudden 
torrents in summer usually serve to check the 
multiplication of these bugs; and (2) The 
planters in Hawaii often apply sulphate lavishly 
to the plant, making it more vulnerable to 
bug-bites, while in Taiwan artificial chemicals 
of this sort are seldom used. 

Aside from diseases brought by insects, there 
are diseases caused by various kinds of virus 
and fungi, the most common of which are the 
Phytophtora that cause stem-rot, the Thielavio- 
piris paradoxa that cause fruit-rot and those 
that cause root-rot like the Heterodera morioni, 
the Thyenchus brachyurus, the Pythium fungus 
and the Pseudopythium fungus. Efforts are 
being made to stamp out these diseases in Tai- 
wan. 

As pineapples do not keep long after being 
- picked, the processing plants are kept extraor- 
dinarily busy during and immediately after the 
pineapple harvest. In fact, most canning 
factories in Taiwan operate a day shift and a 
night shift. Prior to 1922, when modern can- 
ming machinery was not generally used, the pine- 
apple processing industry in Taiwan was small 
in scale and*crude in skill. Most of the work 
was done by hand. After cutting the ends off 
the fruit and pecling the skin, the workers 
got rid of its hard core by driving a _ bronze 
bar down through the middle and then carved 
spiral grooves around the pulp to remove the 
spike. The pulp was then sliced into pieces 
and put into cans containing a set quantity of 


sugar or syrup in warm boiled water. After 
the cover was fixed and tightly sealed, the 
loaded can was steamed for 15 minutes in a 
temperature of 190° F. for sterilization and then 
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immersed in cold water. Each pineapple m 
quired three minutes to handle and a skillg 
worker could treat only about 200 pineapply 
a day. At present, the minimum equipmem 
of a modernized cannery in Taiwan consists of 
@ guinaca that can strip 60 pineapples into, 
mass of pure pulp in one minute, a slice 
that cuts the pulp into uniform slices or big 
at a rapid speed, a packing-machine and 4 
syrupper that take care of loading the bits 
slices together with syrup into cans, a vacuup 
seamer, an exhaust-box an! a _ cooker-coolg 
that sterilize and put the cans in their finished 
form in an automatic series. The cans mug 
then be packed, examinsd, labelled and 
packed. The whole process takes no longy 
than one hour, 

Whole slices can only be made from th 
fruit of the Cayenne family, while the other 
species, including the local, are ordinarily made 
into spiral slices, half slices, titbits or small 
picces. 

«Only about 40% of the pineapple crop is 
used for canning. Before 1935, no use wa 
made of the refuse except as fertilizer. Ip 
recent years, the juice taken from the unused 
part of the fruit is made either into syrup of 
sauce or fermented into alcohol, liquor @ 
vinegar. Vitamin-C, which is found in grea 
abundance in this fruit, is extracted for dicte 
tic or medical use. What remains is known 
pine-bran. It is ground into powder, baked 
and then refined to serve as a_ substitute for 
coffee, In 1950, for example, the Taiwaa 
Pineapple Company produced 137,400 kgs. @ 
pineapple brandy, 240 litres of colored sauct 
240 litres of pineapple vinegor, 1,000 cases 
sauce and 2,000 cases of canned fish treated 
with extracts of the remaining part of the fruih 
aside from its main products of canned pineap 
ples and pineapple syrup. In the same yeah 
these by-products brought a net profit of 37% 
over their manufacturing cost to the Company 

Since 1922, the tin cans used for the pincap- § 
ple canning industry have been supplied, by # 
can manufacturing factory at Kaohsiung. While 
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formerly the tin plates used for the making 
of cans were entirely imported, they are now 
being made, and quite successfully, by our own 
factories. 

As the pineapple processing industry pros- 
pered in Taiwan, its market began to expand, 
comparable in quality to the products of Hawaii. 
Pineapples bring in a sizable amount of 
foreign exchange to Taiwan. In 1950, for in- 
stances, 25,063 cases of canned pineapples were 
shipped to Sweden and 57,000 cases to England. 
The export of pineapples brought in US$1,629,- 
945.77 in 1951 and US$2,012,418.10 in 1952. 


The figure is still rising. 

The peak record of pineapple production in 
Taiwan is 145,881 metric tons per year. Ace 
cording to reliable estimates, there are at least. 
50,000 chias of land fit for the cultivation of 
this fruit-plant on this island and capable of 
producing more than 330,000 metric tons, out 
of which some 6,600,000 cases of canned pine 
apples can be made. Given continued develop- 
ment, the future of the pineapple industry ia 
Taiwan is indeed bright. 


*One chia is equal to 0.9699 hectare, 


The Birth of a Crook 


By Nathan S, Y. Yuan 


MI’ father had great admiration and respect 


for public servants. When he returned 
home after a busy day, during which he had 
had occasion to visit the Post Office to receive 
of remit some money, to the Telegraph Office 
to send off some telegrams or to the Custom 
House to pass some cargo, he never forgot to 
give us detailed descriptions of some of those 
gentlemen, most of whom he could call by 
their first names, and a detailed report of what 
they said or did, His talk had its desired 
¢ffect: both my brother and I were highly im- 
pressed with their easy and stable lives as well 
atheir authority over the common pcople. 
We respected them all the more because the 
information had come from our respected parent; 
who was himself a respectable merchant. We 
Were convinced that no career could be more 
sirable than that of a civil servant. 

When Brother finished his secondary educa- 
tion, Father got him a job with-a branch Post 
Office as a sorter of letters. Admitted, the job 
was lowly, but what did that matter since the 
post-master himself had started his career as a 
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delivery man? Besides, Father had spent quite 
a lot of his honest money to get acquainted 
with and cultivate the friendship of that high 
incumbent, not to mention the many gifts he 
had to present to all concerned in getting the 
appointment through. The family actually 
celebrated with expensive banquets the receipt 
of the commission of office which brought 
with it $16.00 a month in remuneration. 

A few months later Brother became a seller 
of stamps, a much more responsible post than 
that of a sorter since money had to pass through 
his hands and there was an account to keep. 
It was said the post was not unlucrative, be- 
cause customers often forgot to take away their 
small changes which experienced hands at the 
post often forgot to hand out. Somehow ok 
other Brother always found his account short 
at the end of each month and Fa:her had had 
to make up the difference. The post was good; 
the young chap was not smart enough. 

After Brother had entered the Post Office, 
the family talk was always.centered on his great 
career. I, however, failed to notice any respond 














ing zeal on his bewildered face, He looked to 
me like a monkey which could not crack its 
hard nut or like the fool of a bridegroom, who, 
according to Balzac, turned his bride round and 
round not knowing how to begin the discharge 
of his conjugal obligations. Father's enthusiasm 
mever abated. When a friend called on us, he 
mever failed to draw the conversation to his 
favourite topic and, pointing at me, often 
declared, as if he had the authority, ‘*And this 
smart little one I am going to send into the 
Customs.” 

As I grew older, I began to doubt the sound- 
Father's judgment. But it was not 
Besides, Brother, probably 
disappointed by his own job, began to admire 
the jobs in the other sister service and showed 
me with impeccable figures the great difference 
in the scales of pay. So, long before I had 
finished my courses at the middle school, it 
had been decided in the family that I was a 
candidate for the Customs Service. 


mess of 
for me to decide. 


Father, however, was not to see his fond 
dreams realised. He died, but not before he 
had written unequivocally in his will that I 
was to finish my schooling and enter the 
Customs Service. He added a rider that there 
must be no more dishonest merchants like 
himself in the family. 

As a dutiful son, I had to carry out my 
Father's will. I studied assiduously not for the 
sake of knowledge but to qualify myself to pass 
the entrance examination of the Customs College. 
Thanks to his spiritual guidance, I succeeded 
and, after four years of hard training, became 
a full-fledged Cus:oms officer. I performed my 
duties with punctilious care but treated the 
merchants with kind consideration because they 
were aclass to which my father had belonged. 
The pay was very good; employment secure, and 
the future—Ah! the future, when one thought 
of it, one could not help smacking his lips and 
rub his hands together. I got married into a 
respectable family, established my own house- 
hold and started to raise children with con- 
fidence. And the children seemed to pay for 
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themselves because the, biennial increase in my 
emolument was more than enough to cover the 
expenses of every new comer. So we had one, 
two.....seven children. We were deeply grieved 
when, by the will of God, one of them died 
and we were quite determined to make up the 
loss in due course. At the end of every seventh 
year I received, with the compliments of the 
great chief, a bonus equivalent to one years 
pay which we spent freely for a new car ona 
piece of land on which we would plan to build 
a house with the next bonus. I could hay 
bought myself half a dozen concubines, but, 
being a respectable official, I refrained from 
going to excesses, secretly promising myself 
one when wife should have grown very old, | 
insured my valuable life with the biggest for 
eign company, sent my children to the beg 
schools, mixed with the best people, contribut 
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ed to the churches and the Y.M.C.A., spent . 
all my income and sympathized with the poor, 

- does 

There was not a worry in the world so fa Z 

as I and my family were concerned. ail 

I picked out one of Father's photos, had i 

~ enlarged, framed and hung in the middle af - 

the main wall of my well.laid-out parlor. Whea a 


I left for office or returned from it I looked fi 
at the image with gratitude in my heart. Oftes “s 
I imagined the eyes twinkled at me as mudh 
as to say, *‘So I did not deceive you, did 1? 
God bless his prudent soul! is 
But that cursed Tanaka must form his 
grandiose plan to conquer the world and that 
man whom he served, instead of spending his 
time more profitably in the pursuit of bis 
favourite scientific study of harmless fishes, 
must put it to fatal contests of arms. 
rest was world history: the Chinese Commi 
nists grew omnipotent and overran the whol 
country and the Soviet Union became our io Ee 
separable “friend” like a Siamese twin. Undef 
the rule of the ‘*People’s Government”, I sué 
denly found myself without a job and the famil 
without sustenance. aig 
It was easy for well-fed authors like Was 
ington Irving to tell leisurely and comfortin 
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tales of changed fortunes or for old Chinese 
philosophers, who could retire to their country 
estates, to muse on the peace of the poor and 
anonymous without being bothered by any of 
the annoyances attendant on wealth and posi- 
tion. But for a chap with a big family who 
was used to receive his monthly salary for more 
than two decades, it was no laughing matter 
to be suddenly deprived of his only 


iacome. The large question mark of how to 


make a living—through the big hole of whichI . 


could discern the anxious faces of my wife and 
six growing up children—haunted me day and 
aight. I threw Father's photo into a box and 
moved into a smaller house. I became dull 
and dazed when alone, and dumb and fidgety 
when in company. In distress, I confided my 
difficulties to some of my friends and I un- 
derstood why they never called on me any more. 

But God has his mysterious ways and nature 
does heal our wounds with unseen hands. All 
ofa sudden and without my knowledge my. 
children were baptized and had found peace in 
tligion. Having confided in God, they never 
semed to have any worries. They said their 
prayers and sang beautiful psalms, leaving me 
to find the wordly means to provide the cup- 
bard. That anyway gave me peace at home. 
Secretly I parted with my gold pen and they 
thanked God for the better meals, The wrist 
watch called forth their thanks to God for a 
week and the gold chain drew out the longest 
md loudest prayers for more than a month. 
by the grace of God, I always found some- 
thing to sell and always’ found a buyer for my 
wares. 
tase of humor and ‘smiles came more easily to 

usually wry face. I said good-bye to my silver 
gar box and bought a packet of cheap cigars 
with a part of the proceeds. Some suits of my 


This turn of- affairs gave me a curious 


“Mtothing disappeared: but I put on the best suit 


@lhad retained and with cigar in mouth, a smile 
$m my face, I went out to call on my friends. 
The old friends that I went to see had been 
Miven away by my honest confessions of destitu- 
They became afraid of me becausz they 
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were amony the. well-to-do who could have been 
helpful. My sudden easy appearance started 
them guessing. Between puffs of my cigar I 
chuckled on light topics in a way so natural 
Incidently I 
mentioned some non-existent ~ factories that’ I © 
and my friends had set up, some illusory cargo 
that was coming from Hongkong and cheerfully 
cursed the heavy income tax that I had never 
I could see*they were im- 


to me during my better days. 


paid in my life. 
pressed. I left with a casual remark of intend- 
ing to invite them to dinner sometimes. At 
one place my friend was gambling when I 
called. I asked of their stakes and called their 
heavy game a good pastime. ‘‘Next time when 
you play bigger, count on me as your partner,” 
I said to him, flicking the ashes off my cigar. 
After the round of visits I returned home to 
wait for further developments. 

The news of my sudden change of fortune 
Before a week passed I receiv- 
the host 
sounded my 


spread quickly. 
ed an invitation to dinner at which 
surreptitiously and respectfully 
opinion of a safe way to invest some money. 
I told him-confidentially that under Communist 
rule no investment was absolutely safe and it 
would be lucky for him to keep his capital, 
but, if he would trust me, I could put his 
money in one of my own factories for produc- 
tive purposes as some of my other friends had 
done. I this 
as if I had private ‘relations with some Com- 
munists in high places. I put his money in 
my own bank account and went to see a friend 
who had actually proposed to take mein as a 
partner in a new factory he ‘intended to put 
up. With funds at my disposal it was not 
difficult to set up a small factory, take part in 
the management an@ style myself as a director. 

Other friends contacted me to buy my imag-. 
inary. cargo from Hongkong. I accepted their 
orders as a favor, and took a cash margin as 
a formality, with which I bought some real 
Business 


' said im a secretive manner 


cargo on credit at a bargain price. 
connections having multiplied, brokerage came 
in aplenty. Usually with tact, often by deceit 
26 
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and never telling all the truth, I paid Chang 
with Wang's moncy, sent Chao’s cargo to Sun's 
shop and money flowed through my hands and 
into my pocket. The easiest money I had yet 
made in my life was what my gambling friend 
‘ gave me as my share of his winnings. 

The table at home was well supplied at every 
meal and prayers were loud and sincere, Feel- 
ing at ease, I re-decorated my living room and 
restored Father's photo to its position of emin- 
ence. 

My monetary worries were temporarily gone 
with the wind. But gone with the wind also 
were the virtues and happiness I had as a 
Customs officer: honesty, integrity, self-respect 
and good faith to my friends. Worst of all, I 
forfeited the gratitude and respect of my own 
children, who now thanked their God for any- 
thing they received from me, I looked at Father's 
photo and lo! the twinkling eyes were staring 
at me. 

Things would have been tolerable had not 


- children. 


Free China’s Strong Appeal 


rashly put on their little shoulders the task of 
trying to convert their father to the faith, 
With pity in their eyes they came to me day 
after day with the glad tidings not unmixed 
with the threat of a doomsday, which, accord 
ing to the preacher, was quite near for ever. 
body, I did not know what to believe and it was 
no use trying to seek any message from Fathers 
staring eyes. After much consideration I deci¢ 
ed to ask them to leave me alone. I, gathep 
ing my courage and my children one day and, 
after listening to their innocent platitudes and 
implorings, said: ‘*No, thanks, my 

I must be honest at least to myself 
and to the God you worship. Such privileges 
as you enjoy from your belief is not for you 
poor parent. I must look after your littl 
bodies before I can save my own soul.” Under 
my breath I sighed, ‘*The natural law in this 
new jungle under Communist rule is the sur 
vival of the crookedest."’ 


sincere 





ss under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, the free world 


eeceee 


has in the Chinese government a friendly far eastern force with 
powerful appeal to influential groups in many countries in Asia. 
These friendly people deserve all the support they require to keep 
them strong.” —U. S. Congressmen Dewey Short, James P, S. 
Devereux, William G. Bray, Arthur Winstead, O. C. Fisher, and 


Victor Wickersham. 
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Overseas Chinese 


(l) Freedom Tour of Anti-Communist 
Ex-POWs in Asian Countries 


t the invitation of the .overseas Chinese 
A organizations in the various countries 
in Asia, the representatives of the 14,000 anti- 
Communist POWs from Korea, had made 
Freedom Tours during the past two months in 
the Philippines, Japan, Thailand and Indo 
China to relate their personal experiences under 
the Communist regime, their bitter gtruggle 
for freedom and their new life in Free China. 
Manila Bound ‘ 

Five representatives of the ex-POWs left 
Taiwan for Manila by air on March 16. They 
took with them national flags dyed in their 
own blood, swords made from scrap metal in 
the prison camp to protect themselves during 
the “explanation” period and photographs pre- 
sented to them by the Friends of the Armed 
Forces Club. 

They were greeted at the airport by more 
than 500 representatives of the Chinese com- 
munity in the Philippines. At a press con- 
ference, they vowed that they would do their 
best to help overthrow, the Communist tyrants 
on the mainland, when the time is opportune 
and that the people under the Red regime 
would do the same if a chance is presented. 

The first thing the representatives of the ex- 
POWs did in Manila was to lay a wreath at 
the tomb of the Filipino veterans who laid 
down their lives for the cause of democracy 
in Korea. Apart from being invited to speak 
before various overseas Chinese organizations 
in Manila, they were received by Vice Pres- 
ident Carlos Garcia, Admiral Raymond Spru- 
ance, U. S. Ambassador to the Philippines. 
They also took advantage of the occasion to 
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pay a courtesy call on Mr. Kin Yung Chi, 
Korean Minister to the Philippines, to express, 
on behalf of all the repatriated ex-POWs from 
Korea, their gratitude toward the Korean Gov- 
ernment for its assistance in their struggle for 
freedom. “ 

The ex-POWs started their trip to the south- 
ern Philippines on April 20, and spent two 
days in each city in visiting the' Chinese com- 
munities in Cebu, Iloilo, Bacolod, Zamborage, 
Cotabato and Daviag. 

Before their return to Taiwan on May 7, a 
farewell party was given by the Chinese com- 
munity in Manila, which was attend-d by 100 
representatives of the Chinese organizations in 


' the Philippines. 


Tokyo Bound 

Another group of six anti-Communist ex- 
POWs from Korea left for Tokyo on March 26 
to reveal both the overseas Chinese and the 
Japanese the true character of Communism. 

These six repatriated ex-POWs who had seen 
conditions both on the mainland and in Taiwan 
made a sharp contrast between the land of 
slavery and the land of freedom when. they 
attended in the afternoon of April 5 a three- 
hour round-table conference sponsored by the 
Voice of U. N. Tokyo. The discussion was 
tape-recorded and it was going to be broadcast 
over the Voice of U. N. in a special program, 

The ex-POWs were received by Gensra! John 
E. Hull, Commander of the U. S. Far East 
Command and Supreme Commander for the 
United Nations Forces in the Far East, at his 
headquarters. They had a happy reunion with 
many of the United Nations Command Officers 
who were formerly with them in POW camps 
on Cheju Island, South Korea. They were 
guests of the United Nations Command Psycho- 
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logical Warfare Division as well as the Civil 
Information and Education Division on April 
10 when they were invited to see facilities and 
work of the United Nations Command in spread- 
ing democratic ideas to combat Communism. 
The six ex-POWs were invited on April 8 
by the Sino-Japanese Cultural Association to 
attend a round-table conference to give a first- 
hand account of their personal experience with 
the Chinese Red army to a selected group of 
cultural and press leaders in Japan. They told 
the Japanese audience with sincerity and pas- 
sion why to them repatriation to the Commu- 
nist mainland was worse than being killed. 
‘Their account gf true conditions under the Red 
tyranny either fortified the conviction of those 
who were anti-Communists or disillusioned 
those who still entertained some kind of wishful 
thinking regarding the Chinese Red regime. 
Two meetings were held for the ex-POWs 
on April 13. In the morning, they spoke 


before a group of senior staff of the Tokyo 
Metropolitan Police Board on the Chinese Com- 


munist secret police system on the mainland 
and, in the afternoon, they spoke before about 
1,000 members of the Japanese Public Security 
Board. It was the largest single Japanese 
audience the ex-POWs ever had during their 
tour in Japan. 

After a series of meetings in Tokyo, the ex- 
POWs visited the Chinese communities at 
Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Nagasaki and Fukuoka. 
The last-mentioned place, being close to the 
Korean peninsula, has one of the largest Korean 
' communities in Japan. The total number of 
Korean residents there is abont 100,000, while 
the Chinese population is only a little more 
than 1,000. There were as many Koreans as 
Chinese present at the Fukuoka railway station 
on the evening of April 21 to meet the six 
ex-POWs. Korean girls wearing their colorful 
national costumes presented them with bouquets 
amid applause of flag-bearing Chinese and 
Korean well-wishers. This unexpected enthusi- 
astic welcome gave additional meaning to the 
Freedom Tour. ig 
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Early the next morning, the representatives 
of the exePOWs called on the Korean Consyj 
at Fukuoka to express their gratitude for the 
support given by the Republic of Korea during 
the days of their captivity in Korea, 

Before their return to Taiwan, the ex-POWs 
were invited to speak at a round-table cop. 
ference held by the Green Wing Society op 
Japan in the Japanese Upper House building 
on April 27 and spoke at a May Day mass 
meeting, sponsored by the Japanese Patriots’ 
Party, in the center of Tokyo. 

Bangkok Bound 

A third group of six ex-POWs, comprising 
all natives of Kwangtung Province, left for 
Bangkok by ajr on April 10. They were met 
at the Donmuang airfield by Mr. Sun Pi-chi, 
Chinese, Charge d’Affaires in Thailand, Mgr, 
Chang Lan-chen, Chairman of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in Bangkok and repre. 
sentatives of various overseas Chinese organiza. 
tions there. Extraordinary courtesy was shown 
to the visiting group by the Thai authorities 
at the airport. 

At a press conference held at the Chinese 
Embassy the next day, the ex-POWs told their 
audience that the general feeling on the main. 
land against Communism was ‘a factor more 
powerful than the hydrogen bomb” and that 
al] the repatriated ex-POWs would be glad te 
have a chance to take front line positions is 
the fight against Communists in order to repay 
theic debt of gratitude to the free world which 
made it possible for them to regain freedom. 
Thereupon, the six ex-POWs took off their 
khaki shirts one after another to show the 
tattoo marks which were eloquent evidence 
of their determination to fight against Com- 
munisni. 

On April 15, all the Chinese organizations 
in Bangkok gave a dinner party in honor of 
the ex-POWs in the Hoi Tien Lao when more 
than 1,000 people packed the largest Chinese 
restaurant in Bangkok to hear the ex-POWs’ 
report on Communist torrorism. After the 
welcome message delivered by Mr. Chang Lan- 
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chen, chairman of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce in Bangkok, the leader of the visit- 
ing group once again vowed that the 14,000 
anti-Communist ex-POWs wished to form a 
dare-to-die squad to land first on the mainland 
when counter-attack takes place. 

The group visited Ayuthia, Thailand's old 
capital, on April 26 and Songkhla in southern 
Thailand the next day. They arrived at Haadyai 
on the Malaya border on April 28. A meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the provincial 
middle school on May 5, which was _ also 
attended by the Governor of Chiengmai Prov- 
ince. 

The ex-POWs concluded their Freedom Tour 
in Thailand by paying visit to Pitsanulok in 
central Thailand and left Bangkok for Taipei 
on May 9. 

Saigon Bound 

The fourth group of five repatriated ex-POWs 
left Taipei for Saigon on April 15 at the in- 
vitation of the 1,000,000 Chinese in the As- 
sociated States. Two members of the group 
hailed from the provinces of Kwangsi and 
Yunnan which bordered the northern _ part of 
Indo-China, : 

Upon their arcival at Saigon, they held a 
press conference on April 21 at the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in Cholon—Saigon’s 
Chinatown—before about 50 newspaper men 
from all over the world. In their report on the 
Communist terror on the mainland, the ex- 
POWs laid special emphasis on the confusion 
caused by the Communists on traditions and 
moral standards. 

After staying at Saigon for the first week, 
the group proceeded to the besieged city of 
‘Hanoi in northern Vietnam. All the three 
capitals of the rice-producing land: Hue of 
Vietnam, Pnom Penh of Cambodia and Vietiane 
of Laos, were on their itinerary. 


(2) Students from P. I. to Serve Troops 


Under the auspices of the Chinese Anti-Com- 
munist and National Salvation Youth Corps, a 
Chinese transport, Chunglian, with-a delegation 
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of 12 students form Free China aboard; was 
sent to the Philippines to bring a group of 
206 overseas Chinese students to Taiwan in 
order to enable them to spend their summer 
vacation with the troops. This is the first 
time that overseas Chinese students volunteered 
to return to their fatherland to spend their 
vacation in serving the troops. Apart from 
running various errands for the soldiers, they 
will entertain the troops with popular songs 
and folk dances. 

Upon their arrival at Keelung on May 3, 
the visitors were given a big reception at the 
Keelung wharf by various organizations. After 
a welcome speech on behalf of the 170,000 
citizens of the port city of Keelung, Mayor 
Hsieh Kuan-yi presented them with a silk 
banner embroidered with the characters ‘Ai 
Kuo Ching Chun”—‘‘loye ‘your country and 
respect the armed forces.” In repiy, the leader 
of the group, Hsu Kuo-liang, stated that the 
aim of their visit to Free China is to pay, on 
behalf of the Chinese community in the Philip- 
pines, their respects to the armed forces and 
to convey to them the message that their 
brethren in the Philippines would do all they 
can to support the Government to recover the 
mainland, 

Of the 206 visitors, about 279 are senior 
middle school students, 20%, college students 
and 10%, junior middle school students. There 
are 63 girls who, ranging in age from 16 to 
27, are talented in singing and dancing. The 
group has set up two basketball teams, one 
art and letters group, one dancing group and 
one recreation group. 

The overeseas visitors will stay in Free China 
for one month. An itinerary for the group 
has already been arranged. In the first week, 
the group will be given a familiarization course, 
and then they will be divided into several teams 
to join military units on this island and other 
outposts to give cultural and recreational 
services for two weeks. The last week has 
been set aside for them to visit various recon- 
struction projects as will as military bases in 
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Taiwan. 

Before starting their work, the students paid 
a round of courtesy calls on Governor O. K. 
Yui, Mr. Chang Chi-yun, Secretary-General of 
the Kuomintang Central Committee, Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission, Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense, Ministry of Education, Youth 
National Salvation Corps, Friends of the Armed 
Forces Association and other organizations, At 
a dinner party given by the Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission in their honor on May 11, 
Mr. Cheng Yin-fun, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion pointed out that the return to Taiwan of 
such a large group of overseas Chinese students 
to serve the armed forces is a patriotic gesture 
worthy of the highest commendation. 
went on to say, 


It is a 
manifestation, he of the 
Patriotic spirit not only of the students them- 


Philippines, who on numerous occasions in the 
Past years have given ample proof of their 
loyalty to their fatherland. Our Government, 
Chairm/’an Cheng pointed out, is planning to 
Fall Term, 1954, the enroll- 
in local 


expand for the 
ment of overseas Chinese students 
middle schools and colleges to 1,300. 

The group is scheduled to return to their 
homes in the Philippines on June 5 aboard a 
Chinese transport. 


(3) Overseas Visitors in Taiwan for 
Presidential Inauguration 


Scores of overscas Chinese groups are ex- 
pected to converge at Taipei before mid-May 
to join in the celebration of the presidential 
inauguration. Representatives of the overseas 
Chinese communities have come from the 
Philippines, Thailand, Japan, Honolulu, Mexico, 
Indonesia, Hongkong and Macao, and other 


parts of Southeast Asia to assist at the 


selves but of all the Chinese nationals in the 








auspicious occasion on May 20. While 4 
Chinese opera team formed by overseas Chinese 
in the Philippines and another ‘‘Flying Tigers” 
acrobatic team from Rennie Hill, Hongkong, 
have arrived in Taiwan to give a series of 
performances for the celebration of the inaugura. 
tion, eight groups of industrial and commercial 
leaders from Hongkong and Macao and three 
from the Philippines will take the occasion tg 
tour the island and study economic and in 
dustrial conditions in Free China. A ten. 
member group headed by Chang Lan.chea, 
chairman of the Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce in Thailand, will be in Taipe 
before May 20. 

The overseas Chinese groups from Japan and 
Honolulu were entertained at a dinner on May 
5 at the Overseas Villa in Peitou. In an im 
terview with the overseas Chinese represeneta 
tives from Honolulu, Premier Chen Cheng told 
them that Free China welcomes overseas Chi 
Mese investments and is making all efforts to 
facilitate the inflow of such capital and to case 
the difficult situation regarding foreign ex 
change conversion. ‘ 

Elaborate celebrations to mark the presiden- 
tial inauguration have reached the final stage 
in almost all overseas Chinese colonies. 

A grand program has been mapped out by 
the Committee in charge of the inauguration 
celebrations in Bangkok. Thousands of overseas 
Chinese in Thailand are expected to join if 
mammoth rallies and parades. In Singapory 
some 47 Chinese associations have worked out 
a program ot publishing a special magazine on 
the occasion. Celebration parties will be held 
in San Francisco, New York, Paris, West 
Berlin, Canada, Mexico, Peru, Cuba, Chile, 
Hawaii, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 


Malaya, Indonesia, the Philippines, Japan, 
Korea and other places. 
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News from the Mainland 


Plight of Mainland Workers 


or 65 years, Labor Day has been cele- 
i brated all over the world on May 1 as a 
day dedicated to the achievement of fair treat- 
ment an@ the protection of the legitimate in- 
terests of members of the working class. 

While every effort is being made in the free 
world to improve the livelihood and the bene- 
fits of workers, the Chinese Communists have 
set up a system for the enslavement of workers 
on the majniand. ‘They have deprived the 
workers of their rights and privileges and have 
subjected them to all sorts of inhuman treat- 
ment. By the use of such high-sounding phrases 
as “Dictatorship of the working class,” the Reds 
have condemned the workers to a life devoid 
of hope or meaning. 

The real intention of the Communists, of 
course, is to exploit the workers in such a way 
as to perpetuate their control over the main- 
land. Through the organization of ‘Labor 
unions,” they have succeeded in making the 
workers the tools for the achievement of their 
sinister designs. 

In the early period of the Communist occu- 
pation of the mainland, the Reds directed their 
efforts chiefly towards the isolation of the 
workers from their employers. In order to 
exert complete control over the industrial classes 
and to sidetrack the legitimate demands of the 
workers immediately after the fall of the main- 
land, the Communists invented such _ high- 
sounding slogans as ‘‘Mutual benefit for em- 
ployers and employces.” 

Later, the Communists initiated the ‘*demo- 
cratic reform” in order to create internal con- 
flict among the workers. Thousands of work- 
ets, accused of being “tadvocates of feudalism,” 
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gang leaders,” etc., have been sentenced to . 
prison terms, banished to the sparsely-populated 
areas in the Northwest, or executed. The pol- 
icy of the Communists is_ to create suspicion 
among the workers and to set them agaiast one 
another. 

The “5-anti movement” was originally intend- 
ed by the Communists to isolate the workers 
who, in turn, were used as a means to liquid- 
ate the “‘capitalists.” In the course: of the 
“5-anti movement,” there were numerous mect- 
ings during which the Communist cadres re- 
counted the ‘‘crimes’ of certain capitalists. 
Whipped into a frenzy, the workers. would 
forget the kindness which they had . received 
from their employers and would demand punish. 
ment for the “‘capitalists."’ The net result was 
that the workers became completely isolated 
from their employers and vice versa. 

After having isolated the workers, it was no 
great problem for the Communists to exercise 
complete control over them by putting Com- 
munist agents in charge of the various “labor 
unions.” As a result, the workers have become 
prisoners within their own/ unions, deprived 
of their rights and their freedom of speech, 

During the past four years, the Communists 
have started three movements aimed at achieving 
complete control over the workers; (1) produc- 
tion reform, which was aimed at exploiting the 
workers to the fullest extent. According to 
the **production pact’ drawn up by the Com- 
munists, the workers have to agree to fulfill 
a fixed quota of work within a time limit and 
to achieve a certain standard of quality. The 
purpose of the ‘production reform” was, in 
short, to get the workers to do more work for 
less pay. (2) Wage reform, which widened the 
gap between the wages paid to the Communist 
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agents and the real workers, According to the 
“wage reform,” the workers are to be paid by 
the piece. The result is that thousands of 
workers have ruined their health or died of ex- 
haustion in trying to make enough money to 
keep themselves alive. (3) The movement for 
_the tightening of discipline among workers was 
introduced last year. In protest against th= iong 
hours and meager pay, many workers went on 
**go-slow’’ strikes or simply failed to report for 
work. Others expressed their resentment by 
sabotaging the machinery in the factories. Ac- 
cording to the movement, workers are forbid- 
den to resign or to ask for sick leave or to be 
late for work, Offenders are to. be tried by 
the ‘People’s Courts’’ set up in the various 
factories and mines. 

The workers, who are no longer fooled by the 
honeyed words of the Communists, have found 
various ways of protesting against being exploit- 
ed by the Communists. There is every reason 
to believe that they will rise to a man against 
their tyrannical masters when they have an 
opportunity to do so. 

—(Central Daily News) 


Red China’s Academy of Sciences 


Red China's Academy of Sciences is the 
highest scientific body on the mainland. 

In a lengthy report carried by the official 
New China News"Agency on February 26, Kuo 
Mo-jo, President of the Academy, gave an in- 
formative picture of the situation in the scien- 
tific field. He listed the achievements of the 
academy and outlined the future goals aimed at 
by the research body in the coming years. 

According to Kuo, the academy had, up to 
the end of September, 1953, 36 scientific re- 
search organizations. He further pointed out 
that 15 scientific research organizations were 
situated in Peiping, 13 others in East China 
and the remaining cight in Northeast China. 
Altogether, the academy boasts 1,725  resear- 
chers. 

The main features of the academy in its 
various aspects may be listed as follows: 
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Firstly, the academy is irfevocably committe 
to the theories of Karl Marx. Such being th 
case, all research activities are subordinated ty 
the theories of Marx and Lenin. 

In other words, scientific research is being 
carried out in coordination with the industrial 
and defense construction programs. Furthep 
more, there is absolutely no such thing as free 
dom of research. 

Secondly, Soviet science is considered supreme, 
Research activities will place greater emphasis 
on the need for copying things Soviet. In this 
respect, the Peiping rulers give absolutely 
encouragement to their scientists to. take th 
initiative in creative work. ; 

Thirdly, the academy enjoys: certain advap. 
tages such as a large personnel and a wealth of 
funds. The greatest drawback, of course, is it 
lack of independence in research, and this up 
doubtedly will result in the suppression of the 
creative abilities of the scientists, 

—(Freedom Front) : 


Red Figures Don‘t Tell 


The day you start production in a newly 
reopened factory, you can’t help but improve 
on the output of the day before. In_ short, 
anything above zero is an increase. 

And that’s the method the Communists ux 
to publicize industrial progress on the Chines 
mainland, They rarely divulge production t& 
tals. They simply compare output in terms of 
percentages. 

With much fanfare, the Reds announce that 
production at a certain factory is 200 per cent 
above that of 1949. That's really not too diffi 
cult to achieve, since few factories in Chima 
were operating at full tilt in 1949. 

A good example in evaluating Communist 
propaganda about production accomplishments i 
the sprawling Anshan complex. It was built 
by the Japanese and lay dormant during the 
years immediately following the surrender of 
Japan in 1945. 

But today, the Communists boast of this it- 
dustrial giant having turned out 47 per cent 
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more steel in 1953 than it did in 1952 and 12 
times as much as in 1949. If it turned out 
one sheet of steel in 1949, it would only have 
to deliver 12 to match the claims made by the 
Reds. 

In February, the official New China News 
Agency gave these figures for steel and -iron 
production last year: 

An overall increase of 35.8 per cent over 
1952. 

Pig iron up 15 per cent. 

Steel up 30.4 per cent. 

Steel products up 25.5 per cent. 

The Communist agency said further that the 
“increased production of pig iron alone is suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of steel refining and 
machinery manufacturing enterprises in Shang- 
hai for two years.” 

Quoting official Communist sources, mainland 
publications claim that Peiping produced 100 
more kinds of steel products last year than in 
1952. These, according to a New China News 
Agency dispatch in February, included structural 
steel alloys for tractors, textile machinery, en- 
gine cylinders, hard steel alloys for metal, cut- 
ting tools, steel wire for shock absorbers for 
motor vehicles, locomotives and wagons, drill 
heads and other items ‘‘which could not be 
produced in China in the past.” 

The end of this ‘‘victoriously successful cam- 
paign”’ to increase industrial output is not in 
sight, according to the Reds. 

“Enterprises operating under the Ministry of 
Heavy Industry will produce 15.5 per cent more 
this year. than last,” says the Peiping People’s 
Daily. ‘*These include iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals and building material 
industries.” 

The Reds say that half of the predicted hike 
will come from new factories to be opened 
during 1954. 

With all the hullabaloo about industrial pro- 
gress, the Reds apparently forgot about John 
Doe. Most propaganda trumpetings concern 


heavy industry. There is little talk of light 
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industries which produce goods for public con- 
sumption. 

In January, however, the People's Daily called 
attention to the need for upping production of 
household goods. Two weeks later, the Tien- 
tsin Ta Kung Pao published some figures issued 
by the ‘State Statistical Bureau.” 

It said that cigarette production was upped 
to 158.45 in January, using 100 as the average 
for each of the preceding 12 months. It added 
that other items such as rubber shoes, bicycle 
tyres and automobile tyres also rolled ‘off pro- 
duction lines in greater quantities. Again mo 
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concrete figures, just percentages. 

The New China News agency said in a dis- 
patch on February 28 that January targets were 
topped by 6.6 percent, representing an increase 
of 34 per cent over January, 1953. Of 24 ma- 
jor products, targets for 21 of them ‘were said 


to have been exceeded. 

Last year, Russia and Red China announced 
that the Soviet Union would help the Chinese 
Reds to build 141 industrial projects. No men- 
tion was made of how much money Russia 
would contribute to this program. But in Feb- 
ruary, the People’s Daily admitted that Red 
China’s industry would have to furnish about 
50 per cent of the machinery for these projects. 

Two interesting factors, not necessarily the 
most important, which have held back develop- 
ment of industry on the Chinese mainland are: 

1. Industrialists on the mainland have turn- 
ed their backs on old factories which could be 
renovated and have looked only towards build- 
ing new ones. The Reds admitted this in a 
long editorial in the People’s Daily in March. 

2. Technicians have ignored much of the 
teachings of Russian instructors, preferring by 
Communist admission the ‘‘fallacious and in- 
adequaie methods” of Western capitalists. 


“China has a large number of Western-trained 


technicians. They apparently haven't forgotten 
what they learned or don’t want to change 
methods, 

-~(UP from Hongkong) 








Reds Aid Vietninh Rebels 


Usually well-informed sources report that one 
of Red China’s.crack army commanders is in 
Indo-China as adviser to the rebel General Vo 
Nguyen Giap. 

They identify him as General Lin Piao, who 
led the Communist Fourth Field Army and 
who planned the drive of Communist ‘volun- 
teers”’ into Korea. 

Many knowledgeable Vesterners in Hong- 
kong rate Lin Piao as Red China's most bril- 
liant field general. 

At the same time, the scope of Red China’s 
aid to the Vietminh insurgents in Indo-China 
began to emerge from intelligence sources and 
reports reaching Hongkong from the Chinese 
mainland. 

How many Chinese actually are fighting in 
Indo-China is debatable, but a highly placed 
intelligence source told International News 
Service that a supply of dark green uniforms 
of special design intended for Chinese troops 
going to Indo-China has been manufactured in 
Hongkong and shipped to the Chinese main- 
land. 

Information reaching Hongkong also disclosed 
that the Reds are recruiting hundreds of doctors 
in Kwangtung province, just across the border 
from Indo-China, for service in that embattled 
country. 

The best available estimates in Hongkong 
are that the Chinese Communists today are 
giving the Vietminh rebels three times as much 
aid as they did seven months ago. 

It was reported that from March 10 to 13, 
14 big cargo junks, capable of carrying 100 
tons, left Canton for Wuchow in Kwangsi 
province with military clothing, tents, medicine, 
cement and ammunition for the Vietminh. 

In mid-March, 50 heavy-duty, (Russian-built 
trucks left Canton for Mulankwan loaded with 
heavy mortars and other arms. Mulankwan is 

just across the border from Langson, former 
northern terminus of the French railway system. 

Since 1949, the Chinese Reds have been 
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pushing their main trunk railway system south. 
ward across the Kwangsi plains via Nanning 
to the northern borders of Indo-China. 

Last year, the line between Nanning and 
Mulankwan was double-tracked for faster traffic, 
From July onwards, tens of: thousands of 
laborers toiled night and day pushing the line 
on across the frontier to Langson itself. 

The Communists made Mulankwan their 
biggest forward base because Langson was 
vulnerable to French bomber or parachute 
attack. 

The headquarters of Red China’s aid to the 
Vietminh is the big city of Nanning. During 
the past three years, the Peiping regime has 
also been developing south coast ports, partic- 
ularly Kwangchowwan. 

Reports current in usually well-informed 
circles in Hongkong also show the following 
direct and indirect aid which Red China is 
giving to General Giap. 

At Nanning, on an enlarged wartime airfield, 
the so-called ‘Southeast Asian Liberation Air 
Force” is training Vietminh pilots to fly Russian 
jets. 

At Lungchow, eight underground depots have 
been built for storing supplies awaiting trans- 
portation to the part of Tonkin under Vietminh 
control. ; 

At Liuchow, believed to be the largest 
airfield in Kwangsi province, a ‘‘People’s Avia- 
tion College” has been established by the 
*sSoutheast Asia Revolutionary Committee of 
the Asian Information Bureau.” 

At Poseh airfield near the Kwangsi arsenals 
of Tienshui and Hsilin, there are 14. large 
underground depots where arms ‘await shipment 
to the Vietminh. 

Soviet ‘“‘advisers’’ reportedly control all these: 
modern air bases, which are strongly defended 
by Soviet MIG-15s and other planes. 

Training of rebel troops in mainland China 
for Indo-China has been reported ever — since 
the Communist occupation of the mainland. 
While most of the training has been in 
Kwangsi, pilots have been schooled as far north 
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Around Nanning, the training seems to be 
mostly in advanced military maneuvers which 
Vietminh troops get just before being sent into 
active service. 

In Aptil this year, three regiments of 
engineers went through Mulankwan bound for 
the Red River delta area, 

To what extent the troops sent from Red 
China are Chinese is rather hard to determine 


because there are great numbers of half-Chinese, 
half-Annamite inhabitants of both the Tonkin 
area of Indo-China and the Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung, provinces of China, 

Some reports say that from 30,000 to 50,000 
actual Chinese, mostly specialists, have crossed 
the border from the Chinese mainland in the 
past 12 months to help the rebels. 

—(International News Service) 


we U. S. Support for the National Government of China 


ssian **The United States should not alter its policy of recognizing the 
National Government of China and of supporting its right to 
Communist China 
rans- must neither be recognized nor admitted to any international or- 
minh ganization in which the United States is a member.. Great gains 
would result for the Communists, but for the free world only great 


have China’s seat in international organizations. 


irgest losses and no conceivable gain. It is in our national interest to 
Avia- continue economic and military assistance to the National Govern- 

the §. ment.” —Senators Walter H. Judd, Marguerite S. Church, Clement 
re of “ J. Zablocki, and E. Ross Adair. 
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The Fall of Dien Bien Phu 


aying the highest tribute to the epic defense 
IP of the Dien Bien Phu garrison, the Chinese 
vernaculars considered the loss of the French 
fortress a serious setback but not a disaster in the 
Indo-China war and served warning to France 
and the democratic world to save the rest of 
Southeast Asia from Communist aggression. 
*«General Christian de Castries and the last 
of his heroic men have won the admiration of 
the free world in their long and gallant defense 
of that lone fortress in Indo-China,” declared 
the Central Daily News on May 8. ‘Although 
the strategic importance of Dien Bien Phu has 
been minimized to a certain extent following 
the establishment of a new French defense line 
at the Red River delta, the psychological and 
political impact of the French defeat must not 
be ignored. Barely three months ago the French 
commissioner in Indo-China boasted that the 
war would end in victory for France within 
two years. The fail of Dien Bien Phu...has at 
least badly shaken the confidence of the French 
Government. What will happen to the Laniel 
Cabinet which just recently won a vote of con- 
fidence by a slight majority is one of the polit- 
ical aftermaths to be watched after the French 
defeat. Until Mr. Dulles’ policy of united 
action has gained the support of Britain, it 
might be safe to say that France will not 
accelerate her war efforts in Indo-China. 
The disintegration of the French stand in the 
war may not be likely, but the present state 
of affairs has forecast fresh dangers for the 
whole of Southeast Asia.” 
«“‘The situation is not hopeless, however,” the 
paper continued. “If the United States would 
push for immediate united action in Southeast 
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Asia, it is still not too late to turn the tide of 
war. President Eisenhower's revelation that the 
proposed Southeast Asia security arrangement is 
in the process of formation is welcome news, 
but Britain and France are apparently still trying 
to buy peace in Asia. A series of blows, graver 
and deadlier than the loss of Dien Bien Phu, 
is in store for the democracies if they continue 
to take their present stand and refuse to face 
reality.” 

‘‘We are surprised not at the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu but at the length of time General de 
Castries and his men held out staunchly against 
such odds,” the Ta Hua Eyening News editor- 
ially stated on May 8. ‘It has at least disclosed 
the fact that the French Union forces in Indo- 
China have the will and the ability to fight. 
Such a military setback as the tragic fall of the 
fortress should boost and not weaken the morale 
of the French people, for it has long been taken 
for granted that nothing but a miracle could 
save the doomed garrison. With the deploy- 
ment of strong French forces in the Red River 
delta and the advent of the monsoon season, it 


is not likely that the rest of Vietnam would be. 


wide open to Communist conquest by sheer 
might of arms. In fact, the democracies have 
not been militarily defeated in Indo-China. They 
are only in danger of losing the political and 
diplomatic fight in Geneva. By proposing the 
establishment of a coalition government in Indo- 
China, the Reds are using the same stalling 
tactics which they used on the Chinese mainland 
following the Hsuchow Battle in 1948. China 
has suffered a loss beyond calculation and there- 
fore the present stand taken by the democracies 
in dealing with the Communists regarding the 
Indo-China issue might lead to grave conse: 
quences not confined to Vietnam itself.” 
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“The heroes of Dien Bien Phu headed by 
Brigadier General Christian de Castries and in- 
cluding the courageous lone nurse, Genevieve 
de Galard, deserve ail the tribute that har been 
unreservedly paid them by many leaders of the 
free nations,” the China Post said on May 10. 
“The fact that an isolated garrison in the Indo- 
Chinese jungles was able to hold out for fifty- 
seven days and nights against an enemy who 
outnumbered the defenders four to one is con- 
clusive proof that the Dien Bien Phu battle has 
been lost not by the soldiers, but by politicians 
and diplomats who foolishly pinned their hopes 
on the possibility of arranging some sort of 
ceasefire with the 
consented to mect Communist representatives 
in an international conference at Geneva. The 


Communist aggressors and 


French longing to meet the Communists more 
than halfway in order to end the wearisome 
war, and to end it almost at any price, together 
with the steadfast British refusal to take united 
action against the aggressors in Indo-China, 
must be held chiefly responsible for the debacle 
at Dien Bien Phu. But the hesitancy of Uncle 
Sam to assume real and effective leadership and 
his never-ending efforts to defer to the British 
appeasers have been decisive factors in bring- 
ing about not only the present deplorable situa- 
tion in Indo-China, but also the weakened posi- 
tions of the free peoples and nations throughout 
the whole world.” 

The Chung Hua Jik Pao noted that “the fall 
of- Dien Bien Phu has greatly affected the policy 
of the United States as indicated in Mr. Dulles’ 
nation-wide television-radio address delivered on 
May 7.” Editorially said the paper on May 11: 
“Although Dulles stated that ‘the loss of that 
fortress will harden apd not weaken the democ- 
facies’ purpose to stay united,’ his speech is 


nevertheless a disappointment to the free world 
in that it has failed to spell out the action the 
United States is going to take in the face of 
the worsening Indo-Chinese situation. His denial 
that he had ever sought any sudden spetatular 
act such as an ultimatum to the Chinese Com- 
munists and his pledge that ‘only the Congress 
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can declare war’ have ruled out the possibility 
of America’s taking military action in Indo- 
China.” 

Declaring that it was not the shortage of men 
or arms but the lack ot a firm French policy 
regarding Indo-China that caused the fall of 
Diea Bien Phu, the Kung Lun Pao remarked 
on May 9 that “the gallantry of the doomed 
garrison should make the French politicians 
ashamed of themselves in their earnest desire 
for a ceasefire at any price.” -The paper pre- 
dicted that Hanoi would be the next target of 
the Red onslaught and warned that it would 
be too late to save Indo-China even by direct 
American armed intervention if the Red River 
delta were lost. 


Geneva Conference 


The local papers continued to belittle the im- 
portance of the Geneva Conference, declaring 
that the negotiating position of the Western 
Powers was neither clear nor agreed during the 
first phase of the talks which were doomed to 
failure from the very beginning. 

Calling the round table conference a ‘*funny 
political game” in which each of the opposing 
forces pitted their strength without attempting 
to solve the explosive problems of the day, the 
Central Daily News observed on May 3 that 
the Western Powers had already lost some of 
their ground in the diplomatic tug-of-war and 
that a continuation of the negotiations would 
be meaningless. ‘While the Russian bloc spoke 
with one voice at the conference,”’ said the 
paper, “the democracies spoke with dissenting 
voices, thus putting the United (States in the 
most difficult defensive position in the cold 
war against the Reds. The conference was 
nothing more than a Communist trap to trick 
the democracies into recognizing the Peiping 
regime. Although Dulles has assured that there 
would not be in Geneva any agreement that 
extends recognition to the puppet regime and 
although he himself has abandoned the right 
to serve as chairman in the conference in order 
to keep the Chinese Communists from presi- 
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ding at any of the sessions, the fact that America 
took such a compromising step is tantamount 
to a defeat of the democracies.” 

“The Communist aim of conquering the 
whole of Asia is so apparent that further discus- 
sion at Geneva on the outstanding problems 
would be pure nonsense,” the paper continued. 
**The so-called Nam II] plan which envisages 
the setting up of a joint North-South commis- 
sion to arrange country-wide elections in Korea 
and the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
the peninsula within six months after the clos- 
ing of the Geneva Conference has clearly shown 
the Red attempt to place the puppet North 
Korean regime on an equal footing with the 
legitimate Government of Korea and to dominate 
the whole of Korea through the escablishment 
of a Communist-styled coalition government 
after the elections. Chou En-lai’s ‘Asia for the 
Asians’ slogan actually means ‘Asia for the 
Communists.’ Dulles stated before the opening 
of the conference that ‘we will be bound at 
Geneva only by those decisions to which we 
fully agree and anything else will be meaning 
less as far as we are concerned.’ We certainly be- 
lieve the word ‘meaningless’ would be the final 
outcome of the conference. 

Voicing the same opinion, the Chung Hua 
Jih Pao asserted on May 7 that due to lack of 
determination and cooperation, the democracies 
had already lost the first round of their diplo- 
matic fight against the Reds at Geneva. ‘‘How- 
ever, the setback in the first round does not 
necessary mican a defeat in the game,” it con- 
“There is still chance for the Western 
Com- 








tinued. 
Powers to wrest the initiative from the 
munists and win the second round of the fight 
if only they could stick to the following rules: 
(1) unity is strength; (2) the United Nations 
resolution on Korea must by upheld: (3) the 
voice and wishes of Vietnam and the other two 
Associated, States must not be ignored; and (4) 
a bargaining position must be backed with real 











strength.” 
The China Post stated on April 26 that in 
Geneva, there would be ‘powerful threats, 
























promises and cajolings, declarations of virtue 


and promises. of fulfillment from the Commu 


nist side,” but ‘‘past experience has taught Ching 


and should have taught the rest of the demo 
cratic world that such protestations and declara. 


tions are windy and worthless.” In an editorial 


entitled ‘“‘Hall of Broken Dreams,” the paper 
said: **In the building of the United Nations 
there should be constructed a room, the walls 
of which should be covered with framed doc 
uments and international agreements which 
have been discarded at the whim of the Krem. 
lin. This room should bear a placard, ‘Hall 
of Broken Dreams.’ But there should be left 
open upon the walls of that room, sufficient space 
for the addition of those agreements which 
might be made with the Communists at Geneva, 
For they, like all the others in the bitter past, 
will surely become eligible for hanging asa 
memorial to broken promises and _ broken 
dreams.”’ - 
Local Elections in Taiwan 

The smooth and orderly manner in which 
the recent local elections were conducted in 
varisus Asien and municipalities, the great zeal 
with which the electorate cast their votes, and 
the introduction of direct popular voting for 
Taiwan Provincial Assembly 
press as 


members of the 
were heartily acclaimed by the local 
having laid down a sound foundation for 
political democracy in China. 

*sWhat characterized the recent local elections 
was the smoothness and efficiency ‘with which 
the complicated procedures were conducted and 
the unrestricted and free competition for votes 
by candidates, be he or she a member of the 
Kuomintang or of other political parties or 2 
non-partisan,” declared the Central Daily News 
in an editorial on May 4. “This display of de 


mocratic spirit,” continued the daily, ‘‘augurs. 


well for the future of democracy in China and 
is a strong refutation of K. C. Wu's charges of 
‘one-party rule’ against Taiwan.” **The winners 
in the elections,” the paper added, ‘should also 
bear in mind the interests of the people, and 
discharge their duties in accordance with the 
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national policy. The coming three years being 
the most important period in our anti-Russian 


and anti-Communist struggle, they should exert 
their best in increasing administrative efficiency 


so as not to disappoint their electorate.” 
‘Self-government being a difficult task the 


accomplishment of which requires patience, ex- 
periences and experiments, it is, therefore, a 


matter of great satisfaction that in the short 


period of four years great progress has been 
made in this direction in Taiwan,’ was the 


keynote of an editorial appearing in the Chung 
Hua Jik Pao on May 2. ‘While there is still 


foom for improvement,” the daily continued, 


“the three big reforms in the present local 
elections could not be ignored. First, the direct 


ballot system used in the election of Provincial 


Assembly members in contrast with the indirect 
yoting system previously applied has reflected 


more of the wishes of the electorate and come 


| pearer to Dr, Sun Yet-sen’s ideal of popular 
democracy. Secondly, by discarding the require- 


ment of three thousand signatures for a can- 


didate for magistracy or mayoralty and laying 
down the minimum requirements for the can- 


didacy for these posts, it has ensured that the 


elected magistrates and mayors will be men with 
administrative experience and ability. Thirdly, 


by setting the tenure of office of the Provincial 
Assembiy members and magistrates and mayors 
at three years and by holding their elections 
on the same day, it has simplified the election 
procedure and saved the electorate much 


trouble.” 
“Declaring that the Asien and municipal 


elections were a success, the Combined Daily ° 


editorially opined. on the same day that ‘the 


tlectorate, the candidates and the people in 
charge of the booths had strictly observed the 


election laws, any deviation from which would 


not only make the election a farce but also deal 
an irreparable blow to the’ democratic founda- 


tion of the country.” “All the candidates,” 
said the paper, ‘“thave explicitly made their 
political views known to the people so that the 
latter might exercise their best judgement and 
cast their votes for the one whose views they 
endorsed. To try to win the election by any 
Means other than their political views would be 
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not only a violation of the election laws but- 
also a betrayal of democratic principles.” 


The China News, in a leading article on May 
5, said that the failure of some Kuomintang 


candidates in the May 2 election was largely 


due to the fact that ‘it did not nominate and 
endorse the men who had the most appeal 


among the common people.” ‘However,’ the 


paper continued, “the elections in Taipei and 
Chiayi, in which the heavily-backed Kuomintang 


men were defeated, showed the true nature of 


free elections in Free China. While the pre- 
election campaigns may have been conducted 


on party and non-party lines, it is gratifying 
to note that the elections were clean and on the 
whole orderly. The nation rejoices over the new 


spirit the Free Chinese have displayed in the 
exercise of their inalienable rights.” 


Hailing the introduction of direct popular 
voting for members of the Provincial As- 


sembly as ‘another important stage in the 


development of democracy in Taiwan,” the 
China poston May 3 editorially congratulated 


the authorities in charge of the recent elections 


upon ‘the efficiency and smoothness with which 
the complicated procedures were conducted.” A 
special characteristic of all elections in Taiwan, 
in the opinion of the daily, “is the complete 
absence of any distinction between Taiwanese 
and mainlanders in their capacity ecither as 


candidates for office or as voters. In the eyes 
of the law, all Chinese citizens who have come 


ofage are qualified to vote in the districts / 


where they reside and to be candidates for 
public: office, irrespective of the province or 


locality where they have their ancestral homes. 


This point is worth mentioning because it shows 
that there is no intention whatever, on the part 


of the Taiwan Provincial Government, either to 


favor or to discriminate against the Taiwanese 
or the mainlanders in the exercise and enjoy- 


ment of their constitutional rights. Both native 
candidates and their brethren from the main- 


land compete on an equal footing and submit 
themselves to the judgement and free choice of 


the electorate. But if one checks over the list 
of candidates in the latest as well as ‘all pre- 


vious elections, one will be pleasantly surprised 
to find that the overwhelming majority of them 


and of those duly elected are native inhabitants.” 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) Geneva Conference 


he New York Times, in its editorial of 

May 2, observed: **Through all the debates 
and maneuvers at the Geneva conference there 
emerges one phenomenon of ominous signifi- 
cance to the free world. That is the unity 
and determination with which the Communists 
try to apply their now classic pattern of con- 
quest to all nations and all situations in all 
parts of the world.” After explaining that 
this pattern provides the background for the 
speeches of all the Communits representatives 
at Geneva, the paper went on to say: “It is 
a pattern which aims at One World, but a 
Communist world dominated by the Kremlin. 
The fate not only of Asia but of the West may 
well depend upon whether the free nations 
realize precisely what the pattern is and whe- 
ther they can find the unity and determina- 
tion to thwart it.” 

Recalling that ‘‘armed force , native or foreign, 
but always centrally directed and supplied, is 
still the dominant factor, for no nation has 
ever voted itself into Communism,” the paper 
declared: ‘‘But the Communist pattern is even 
more dangerous than armed force because it 
contains other equally important elements less 
susceptible to redress. Briefly summarized, 
this pattern calls, in successive stages, for Com- 
munist infiltration leading to subversion and 
sabotage; coalition with other parties and Com- 
munist control of the police and army; coup 
d'etat or civil war; partition of any country 
which cannot be conquered immediatly; creation 
of a puppet regime for all or part of the intend- 
ed victim and demand for its recognition; 
merger of the puppet regime with the Govern- 
ment of the free part of a partitioned country; 
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elections according to Communist models, lead. 
ing to suppression of all democratic elements; 
total subjugation, and, finally, annexation or 
amalgamation with the Soviet bloc.” 

Pointing out that “A merger of Communist 
puppet regimes and the free governments is, 
demanded in Germany and Korea for the 
establishment of further ‘people’s democra- 
*‘And Indo-China, 
ravaged by seven years of civil war, is slated 


cies,’ the paper concluded: 


either for partition or for ‘coalition’ to achieve 
the same end. But Germany, Korea and Indo. 
China are the keys to the Eurasian heartland 
which, brought under the- central control of 
Kremlin, could dominate the world. If the 
Communists get their way, Geneva could be. 
come another milestone toward the Red goal.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, in its edi- 
torial on May 5, recalling that Mr. Dulles 
‘“‘must have hoped that the fighting in Indo 
China would be stabilized; that the major 
powers involved in the area would act together 
to forestall the kind of increased aid from 
(Communist) China which would break the 
deadlock; and that this united action would 
then be broadened into'a Pacific pact guaran- 
tecing the security of all Southeast Asia,” com- 
mented: **None of this worked out as had been 
planned, The mortal danger to Dienbienphu 
came to look more and more like a mortal 
danger to Indo-China and to the adjacent 
states. Warnings could not by themselves be 
effective against the kind of pressure that 
mounted steadily without being marked by any 
dramatic new intervention by the Chinese (Com- 
munists). Finally joint action broke down when 
the requirement was for immediate participa- 
tion by the air forces of the United States and 
Britain.” 
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“In these circumstances one fact remains 
indisputable,” continued the paper. ‘‘It is that 
the unity of the United States, ‘Great Britain 
and France is by all odds the most important 
element of Western strength. With this, there 
can still be an Asian policy that makes sense, 
Without it, there is no discernible path.” 

Stating that ‘Hope of stopping the Red 
sweep rests solely on willingness and capacity 
to defend jointly the free areas,” the Scripps- 
Howard newsapapers commented editorially on 
May 8: ‘*We would be gravely concerned if an 
armistice or cease-fire were reached at Geneva 
which would provide a road to a Communist 
takeover and further aggression. If this occurs, 
or if hostilities continue, then the need will 
be even more urgent to create the conditions 
for united action in defense of the area. Those 
required conditions include not only collective 
allied effort but the long-promised full inde- 
pendence for the Ihdo-Chinese people. This 
would take away from the Reds their false 


liberation claims and produce national armies 


which ‘felt they had a good cause for which 
to fight,’ 

‘Neither in Indo-China nor in Korea will 
the United States underwrite appeasement, The 
administration's policy is clear and firm. We 
believe it deserves and will receive wide public 
support. There should be no partisan sniping. 
The crisis is too grave. It is not a policy that 
can be dictated to our allies. They must be 
persuaded in their own interests—otherwise it 
will be ineffective. We assume that [Britain, 
our best ally, will respond before too late. If 
she does, there is a good chance that our 
strength in unity will be suffient to make the 
Reds reconsider their no longer easy plan of 
conquest. But America is risking a serious 
commitment... ..For survival we must be pre- 
pared to pay what it takes.” 

“The news is bad because our chief allies, 
Britain and France,"’ editorialized the Hearst 
Rewspapers on May, 4, “thave-taken a run-out 
on the Eisenhower Administration’s policy of 
firmness and strength, and when the chips are 
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down, have moved over to appeasement and 
isolationism. Already there is foreboding that 
the weakness of our allies on Indo-China’ will 
be recognized by history as a second Munich. 
Even doughty old Winston Churchill in his 
speech a few days ago before the Primrose 
Club, an elite society of Conservatives, went 
over to the appeasement line. He received 
enthusiastic applause, just as Neville Cham- 
berlain did after the Munich capitulation” of 
1938. 

If there is to be a second Munich it will 
not be the doing of Secretary Dulles, nor will 
it be the responsibility of the Eisenhower 
Administration. But the attitude of our allies 
does bring up one question which directly con- 
cerns the Administration. Mr. Dulles warned 
last December that this nation might be forced 
into an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ of its European 
policies, in the cause of which we have invested 
billions of dollars and an a inestimable amount 
of good will. Certainly the present run-out by 
our allics would seem to call for a reappraisal 
of policies. If we are being isolated from 
them, if we have to go it alone, it is not we 
who are doing the isolating.” 

The Wall Street Journal, in its editorial of 
May 5, while conceding that the Geneva Con- 
ference ‘‘may turn into a Far Eastern Munich,” 
stated that “it is less likely than the fears 
suggest.” Pointing out that the West “is show- 
ing up in a poor light because of its divisions 
over Indo-China,” the paper went on to say: 
**All this gives the: Communists at Geneva a 
considerable advantage, and perhaps the West 
should not have agreed to the conference until 
it could first agree on a unified position. But 
it is a very long jump: from the West’s present 
difficulties to the assumption that Indo-China is 
doomed and that the Communists will go on 
from there to conquer or subvert the rest of 
Southeast Asia.” 

With regard to the military situation in Indo, 
China, the paper was of the opinion: ‘*The 
French are not winning, but neither are the 
Communists; the war is a stalemate. This 
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reflects the military balance between the free 
world and the Communist world—a far cry 
from Munich, where the aggressor was strong 
and the free nations weak, Furthermore, the 
French are not pursuing a peace-at-any-price 
policy. They desperately want a cease-fire, 
but they want one that will guarantee against 
the Communists’ taking over the non-Commu- 
nist part of Indo-China. That kind of cease- 
fire can scarcely be characterized as appease- 
ment, any more than can the Korean armis- 
tice.” 

Admitting that ‘The Communist will do 
everything possible to exploit the West’s divi- 
sions at Geneva,” the paper concluded: ‘But 
unless they are more foolish than they appear, 
they understand that beneath the divisions of 
the moment is a firm determination to resist 
further Communist aggression and the power 
to back up the resistance. That, and not 
merely sixteeen years and a few hundred miles, 
is what separates Geneva from Munich.” 

*sRight now the question is not where to 
place the blame,” commented editorially the 
Washington Post on May 4, ‘‘but how to pick 
up the piecss. Mr. Dulles’ invocation of the 
Anzus pact may help deter further overt Com- 
munist aggression, but it will be of little use 
in the immediate problem. Some sort of parti- 
tion of Indo-China now seems inevitbale. Even 
though Mr. Dulles does not take part, the 
United States will inevitably be linked to what 
may develop. Certainly the chances of parti- 
tion on’ reasonably favorable terms would be 
vastly improved if this country were to offer 
Other Asian 
nations might wisely be brought in to supervise 


some positive American plan. 


and guarantee whatever settlement may be 
made. Mr. Dulles could best rescue some- 
thing from the embers by returning to Geneva 
with a realistic mandate from the President— 
and an expression of support by Congress for 
honorable negotiations.” 

While the Baltimore Sun observed in its 
editorial of May 10 that “the Communist 
answer in Geneva to French proposals for an 
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Indo-China settlement is to pose a set of cog. 
ditions fully as unacceptable as those whi 
have for so long prevented a_ settlement in 
Germany, and which make a quick final settle 
ment in Korea wholly out of the question} 
the Christian Science Monitor commented ed 
torially on May 4: ‘*Under the circumstancy 
there seems comparatively little that Americag 
diplomacy can do at the moment in Geney 
except exert its influence against any partition 
plan that would virtually sell out the non-Com 
munist Vietnameses. But whatever the outcome 
in Indo-China may be, the larger problem @ 
Southeast Asia will remain, and no angry 
recriminations should be allowed to prevent 
the search for acommon Anglo-American policy 
in that area,” 

‘‘When people say they are hopeful or appre 
hensive about Geneva,’’ commented The Eco 
nomist in its leading article on May 8, “they are 
usually referring to the ptospects of reaching 
a satisfactory settlement with the Communist 
regimes.” Conceding that ‘‘It will be a great 
pity...... if the western statesmen fail to agret 
with the delegates from behind the iron cup 
tain,’ the paper declared: ‘But it will not 
be the first time, nor is it likely to be the 
last, when a conference with Communists ha® 
ended in deadlock. If, on the other hand, the 
conference ends with an open split between 
the Western allies, that will be really dangerous.” 


‘‘A fair amount of progress has been mak 
in recent weeks,” continued the weekly, “if 
moving the three governments most directly 
concerned=-the American, the British and the 
French—into agreement on a sensible line of 
policy on Indo-China. The three elements of 
that policy are to refrain from further interven 
tion at the present; to negotiate for a truce 
with a demarcation line; and to form a Nat 
for South East Asia which would guarantet 
the settlement, if one can be agreed, or sup 
port the French if it cannot. It would be rash 
to say that.all three governments yet formally 
agree to all three parts of this. But they afé 
moving into line, the Americans retreating feom 
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the more advanced position they had taken up, 
the British and French advancing from _ their 
various teluctances.” 

Pointing out that **Mr. Dulles dare not appear 
to be weak; Mr. Eden will be in trouble with 
at least one secticn of British public opinion 
if he is too strong; and M. Bidault can hardly 
take any position without being criticised,” 
the journal asserted: “*The urgent need of the 
moment is surely for all comment, official and 
private, in the free countries to eschew any 
unnecessary exaggeration of differences and to 
assist the negotiators in moving closer togeth- 


(2) The Fall of Dien Bien Phu 


In its editorial of May 9, the New York 
Times stated: ‘*Whether the free world can 
hold one embattled bastion, such as Dienbien- 
phu, can be important. It can have meaning 
becaus@ there are still heroes who prefer death 
to slavery, The men who lost and died at 
Dienbienphu did not make their supreme 
sacrifice in vain. They have made all of us 
more aware of the deadly earnestness of the 
conflict between two modes of life. They have 
taised a standard to which all of us must still 
repair. Indo-China has had’ its Bataan, in a 


sense, and we may not forget this one, as we 


have not forgotten the other.” 

Stating that “the siege of Dienbienphu was 
a political rather than a military assault” and 
that “how its results are assessed will be 
determined more importantly in the political 
than in the military field,” the paper opined: 
“The Conm:munists may be expected to show a 
fresh intransigence at Geneva as the result of 
any setback for freedom in the field and as the 
tesult of any suggestion of divided cousels 
among the free nations. Thie is therefore the 
time fresh efforts to achieve real unity of 
tactics as well as of purpose. This is not the 
time for frustration, despair or even timidity. 
Least of all 1s it a time for division. Dien- 
bienphu can be a symbol, if we make it: so. 
It can be the rallying point for new courage, 
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new dedication, new confidence.” 

“There is much that is still obscure in the 
battle for the isolated fortress," commented 
editorially the New Yerk Herald Tribune on 
May 8. **Many ‘why’s’ and thow’s’ remain to be 
answered concerning the siege. The fate of 
the brave soldiers—of General de Castries, of 
nurse Genevieve de Galarde-Terraube, and all 
their comrades in the terrible hours of defeat 
and their. aftermath, of the lonely outpost. 
Isabelle, that was still holding when the center 
of the fortress fell—is of deep concern. The 
future of Indo-China, too, when the regular 
divisions of General Vo Nguyen Giap can be 
released for other attacks’ upon the French 
Union forces, is a matter for ufgent considera- 
tion in the West. 

*‘What is indisputably clear, however, is that, 
as President Eisenhower has said, the defense 
of Dienbienphu ‘will forever stand as a symbol 
of the free world’s determination to resist 
dictatorial aggression and to sustain its right 
of self-determination and its dedication to the 
dignity of the human being.’ The friends of 
France share with that nation the sense of 
angry frustration that Dienbienphu’'s fall 
awakens; what is more important, they share 
in the pride which the courage of the garrison 
evokes.” 

“Dien Bien Phu has fallen;” commented 
editorially the New: York Post on May 9, 
“despite all the gallantry of the Fort’s lonely 
defenders, the miracle on which U. S. foreign 
policy had been based for many weeks did not 
come to pass.”” It is the long-range meaning 
of the defeat,” stated the paper, ‘that deserves 
serious exploration. The free world has lost 
another battle essentially because the masses of 
humble and under-privileged men in Indo- 
China have never felt a great stake in the out- 
come; the fight had to be waged by men who 
were still viewed as mercenaries of ‘colonialism.’ 
They fought bravely, but their valor was not 
enough. This failure of Indo-China’s spirit is 
France’s tailure, “but it is the underlying 
weakness of the democratic cause in Asia. 
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‘This lesson needs to be pondered in Paris, 
London and Washington. If we salvage its 
meaning from this defeat, the result may prove 
less disastrous than the world has feared. If, 
instead, free men seek only to quarrel with 
each other and find scapegoats for the military 
reversal, this tragic setback may be the prelude 
to larger catastrophe.” 

‘Yet the war need not be lost,’’ editorialized 
‘the Seripps-Howard newspapers on May 10. 
“Only an outpost in the jungle has been 
overrun. The French Union forces have not 
been badly crippled numerically—the 14,000 
troops who went down at Dien Bien Phu are 
only a fraction of the 500,000 still arrayed 
against Communism in Indo-China.” 

On the question ‘Will the French keep on 
fighting?”’ the paper declared: ‘‘That is the 
basis of the grave question which confronts the 
Allies now, as they grope for a formula of 
united action which still might save Indo- 
China and Southeast Asia, For almost any 
kind of armistice signed now in effect would 
hand over [Indo-China to the Communists with- 
out another shot, while 500,000 French Union 
and Viet-Namese forces were resting on their 
arms. Effective armistice terms would be hard 
to enforce against Red violations. However 
demoralized the French may be, the Allies 
cannot let them pull out now, If Dien Bien 
Phu is to be a turning point, fulfilling all the 
dramatic portent that has been attached to the 
ill-starred battle, the turning should be in our 
favor. That possibility still exists, if the 
opportunity is not muffed at Geneva.” 

‘‘Whether the blow will produce defeatism 
or lead to new determination in France,” com- 
mented editorially the Washington Post on the 
same day, ‘‘is hard to say as yet. There are, 


however, some encouraging signs that adversity 
may end the divisions between the three 
Western Allies and help bring France, Britaig 
and the United States closer together. With 
Allied agreement on the plan for a ‘protected 
armistice’ in Indo-China, the chances for ap 
accommodation at Geneva now seem to tum 
largely on whether the Communist — proposals 
are extravagant. Their initial demand that the 
stooge Communist governments of Cambodia 
and Laos be included in the talks was, of 
course, an insult. If they ask for too much, 
it will not be the first time they have helped 
unify the Western powers by overplaying theit 
hand.” 

The London Times stated in its leading 
afticle on May 8: “The Communists have won 
the race with the rains. Dien Bien Phu ha 
fallen. The long assault, lasting fifty-five 
days, is over. But while there was defeat there 
was no capitulation.” 3 » 

Stating that the consequences of the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu ‘may be greater in Paris and 
Geneva than in Indo-China itself,” the paper 
opined that “the free world should pause a 
moment to pay tribute not only to the heroic 
defenders of Dien Bien Phu but also to the 
French nation .as a whole. As M. Laniel, the 
French Prime Minister, reminded her allies, 
France has sustained the defense of this part 
of Asia unceasingly for the past seven years. 
Whatever difficulties, disappointment, and polit. 
ical errors those years may have produced, 
this long campaign has had a mounting place 
in France’s annals. The long sweep of history 
may yet show it -to have been the turning point 
in the affairs of that harassed nation. Only 
on a narrow view is Dien Bien Phu a defeat. 
‘Courage wins the victory, not the sword,’” 
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Book. Reviews 


THE CHINA TANGLE 
By Herbert Feis 
Princeton University Press, New Jersey, 
1953. 445 pages 
Tx who have followed the post-war flood 
of books 


doned if they conclude that so much has been 
published already in this field that no more is 


about China may be par- 


needed. But such a judgement is wrong if one 
considers the obvious need of illuminating all 
important aspects of the subject. In its own 
field, cach of these books makes a definite con- 
tribution, adding significantly to the corpus of 
our knowledge with regard to the Orient. 
Herbert Feis’ The China Tangle isa histor- 
jeal account of the American effort in China 
from Pear! Harbor to the Marshall Mission. It 
does not pretend to be academic. ‘There are no 
battles, no controversies and no inflammatory 
Mr. Feis, a meticulous scholar, at- 
tempts to tell in this book ‘*what the American 


Government tried to do in and with China 


speeches. 


during the war and the critical period of peace- 
making. and plans that went awry.’’ From the 
first page to the last the author seems thor- 
oughly at home in his milieu, He made an in- 
tensive study, fully and adequately substantiat- 
ed by documents, of some of the most heated 
controversial issues including the Stilwell case, 
the Wallace mission, the Hurley resignation, 
the Marshall mediation and, last but not least, 
the Yalta Agreement. The author has perform- 
ed an invaluable job of collecting, collating and 
clarifying the American source material on the 
subject up to this point. 

More than once, Mr. Feis records, whenever 
President Chiang Kai-shek expressed his views 


which happened to be in disagreement with 
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those of American dignitaries, political as well 
as military, ‘“thindsight indicates he was right.” 
In the work the author shows his ability to 
write in a sprightly fashion about Moscow's 
double - faced and double-tongued treachery in 
China. As Mr. Adolf A, Berle, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary ‘of State, 1938-44, very appropriately 
remarked: ‘The Chinese pattern revealed in 
Mr. Feis book was merely a variant on the 
pattern developed in Poland and Eastern Europe 
—the difference being that Chiang fought it 
out.” (The New York Times Book Review, 
October 4, 1953) 

One of his most interesting comments is on 
the lack of sufficient knowledge about the 
Chinese Communists on the part of American 
officials—a problem which is most important, 
but least acknowledged and discussed. ‘*Almost 
none of the government officials who conducted 
our relations with China day by day,” he writes, 
‘twere well schooled about cither Communist 
dogma or methods. Their training and experience 
were dominantly in the Oriental countries and 
in the Oriental languages. Their working life 
had been spent in lands with much history of 
their own, in which Communism up to then 
had played little part—in China, Japan, Indo- 
China, Malaya, Siam, These men did follow 
cusrent Communist statements and activities 
not in China but elsewhere in ways that in the 
past had been judged adequate: for their daily 
work. Few had felt the need to make a thor- 
ough study of the history and tactics of Com- 
munism; and fewer still had pondered deeply 
over its secret inner nature and compulsions. 
Their impressions were formed mainly during 
the period—prewar and war—when: the Com- 
munists were avowing a wish for a common 
front, and associating themselves with other 
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political elements in the West and East. Their 
knowledge was not deep enough to cause them 
to sustain cold disbelief when it was easier to 
believe.’ Americans need not, Mr. Feis thinks, 
make excuses for themselves. 

In the course of The China Tangle, Mr. Feis 
tells numerous events showing the treacherous 
character of Soviet diplomacy. Fle cites the 
case of Manchuria. ‘**The Chinese armies named 
for Manchuria had first to be moved from the 
interior to points of embarkation... .....(but) the 
Soviet government objected to the landing of 
Chinese troops at Dairen.........(Later) it did not 
oppose landings at other ports of Manchuria— 
Hulutao, Yingkow and Antung.....But when 
the American ships (carrying the government 
forces) entered the harbor at Hulutao they had 
found the 4th Chinese Communist Route Army 
‘n control of the port......The Soviet government 
was then saying it did not have enough forces 
at that port to guarantee a safe landing there, 
but would do so at Yingkow...... The American 
naval task force carrying the Chinese troops 
had gone on to Yingkow...... Again they found, 
as at Hulutao, that the Chinese Communists 
were already there.....0When the Chinese govern- 
ment) discussed the situation with Malinovsky 
(the Soviet Ambassador in China), he said that 
the guarantee of safety was no longer in force.” 
Manifestly, the effects resulting from the delay 
of the arrival of the Chinese government troops 
in Manchuria were critical. In the words of 
the author, “‘the consequent delay gave time 
for the Chinese Communist forces to move far 
into Machuria, and to acquire Japanese weapons 
from stocks left about by the Soviet forces, It 
also allowed them to set up propaganda and 
recruiting offices and‘local governinents. There 
were .not many weeks lost—roughly four or 
five—but they were vital, and made a great 
difference in the contest for control of Man- 
churia.’"’ When Moscow's treachery became ap- 
parent it was already too late to seek any 
remedy! 

Although Mr. Feis’ casual remarks on the 
internal situations of China during the war 
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seem to be too generalized, and generalization, 
without specific instance tend to lose objectivity 
and vitality, his conclusions on the failure gf t 
American effort in China are both intelligen® ¢ 
and fair. ‘In retrospect,” he writes, ‘*we may th 
have done less in and for China while the wall p 
in Europe was being fought out than we might i¢ 
safely and wisely have done. We thought wg tc 
were only deferring the greater aid until thaga 
part of the world-wide struggle against tyranny bei 
was won. And then the unexpected happeneg:§ In 
the war in the Pacific ended abruptly befong pr 
our effort in behalf of China reached its planned§ 
fullness.” fof 
A political issue fades with time; authentic twe 
knowledge and sound judgement do not. Tig? 
China Tangle makes available a fund of useful wal 
material that fills an important gap in our ip Un 
formation about American foreign policy towas™ (al 
China with special reference to the period 194} 
46. For the reader whg desires the light of 
objective scholarship cast on one of the major 
events in American relations with the Fg 
East, acquaintance with this volume will begecu 
desirable. iru 
PAUL K. T.. SIH fig 
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THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, 1952, a 

By Richard P. Stebbins His de 
American Council on Foreign Relationgye™~ 
1953. 438 pages. 


Tf the “target year’ of 1954, it is interesti S. 













oul 


to look back and review what had been age the 
complished in the year prior to the advent Il th 
the Eisenhower Administration and the ememps M 
gence of Malenkov. ‘The year 1952”, prefacedpuall 
Mr. Stebbins, ‘marked a culminating phase iap Div 
the evolution of America’s global policy a iF nts 
crystallized world situation whose future de au 
opment might well prove decisive for the wpe Bi 
ture of civilized man.” t fc 
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Thc United States in World Affairs, 1952, 






ations - . . 

ctivity is a comprehensive historical record. It con- 
ure of tains eight chapters with the leading chapter 
lligent entitled ‘‘World in Turmoil”. At the outset, 





the author tackles the core of Stalin's foreign 







ye may 

he wary policy. After quoting one Soviet theoret- 
mighty ician as saying in 1952, “In spheres of 
rht weg economic, public-political and cultural life 
1 thaga constant historical contest is in progress 





between the capitalist system and the socialist. 






yranny 
pened In this contest the social system will inevitably 
befor ™ prevail over the capitalist,” Mr. Stebbins went 





on to summarize, “that the post war policies 
of the Soviet Government seemed guided by 






two main considerations directly corresponding 
to this outlook: (I) The possibility of outright 
war with the ‘imperialist’ camp headed by the 







United States; (2) the opportunities for accen- 
wating the ‘general crisis of capitalism’ by 
playing upon 
enflicts or ‘contradictions.” 






and exploiting the numerous 
With regard to 
the central theme of American foreign policy 







which is the maintenance of her own national 
curity, the author simply quotes President 
Truman's statement that the ‘*Totalitarian re- 











IH  gimes ....undermine the foundations of interna- 
tinal peace and hence the security of the 
United States.” 
The Far East was discussed in Chapter IV. 
2D Mr. Stebbins referred to “Formosa and Pescadores 





Islands, renounced by Japan but not yet definitely 





wsigned to any new clamiant.”’ (p. 209) This 
is definitely not true. The conclusion of the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace early in 1952 







ould leave no room for doubt as to the sov- 





utign ownership of Formosa and the Pesca- 
lores. Even the article on the Cairo Conference 
the Encyclopedia Americana quoted “that 
ll the territories stolen from the Chinese, such 






§ Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores 
] be restored to the Republic of China.” 
Divergence of opinion among democratic 
antries is dealt with in Chapter V. Here 
¢ author fails to point out the weakness of 

British attitude which}has made it diffi- 
t for the democratic world to show a united 
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front against Soviet Imperialism. 
Churchill's cancelling of some defence contracts 
on the ground of rising defence costs (p. 402), 


British holding out for a separate naval com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, (p. 420) and the 
British insistence upon an indirect relationship 
with E.D.C. (p. 398) did not contribute to the 
early development of a united Western Europe. 
Britain's lukewarm support of UN action in the 
Korean war (pp. 339-40) and her premature rec- 
ognition of the Peiping Communist puppet 
regime are not suitable subjects for rousing 
speeches before the London Pilgrims’ Society 
or the English Speaking Union. Another weak 
point in the democratic front is to be found in 
Latin American countries ‘“where......there had 
not produced whole-hearted attachment to the 
democratic cause in world affairs. Hence there 
was no reason for astonishment if Latin Ameri- 
can Governments occasionally showed sympathy 
for the anti-Western tendencies exhibited by Asian 
and African spokesmen.” (p. 224) President 
Peron’s “third way’ movement and the popu- 
lar sentiment in Latin America against U.S. 
imperialism will take much time and more 
patience to cope with. 

Our author thinks that the United Nations is 
by far the most important international organ‘za- 
tion. Only by working through the UN will 
American intentions be freed from sfispicion and 
make.t possible for the United States to mobilise 
world opinion in her favor. In the section on 
“the burden of hospitality’’ Mr. Stebbins shares 
Congressional insistence on reducing U. S, fi- 
nancial contribution to a maximum of 33-1/3 
percent of the United Nations budget. Many 
“Americans found it peculiarly galling that an 
organisation in which their country suffered 
such open disrespect was actually situated .on 
American soil and, moreover, largely supported 
by the American taxpayer.” (p. 374) 

The various UN activities, if incorporated 
into one chapter, will show, I suspect, to better 
advantage their significance and correlation. 
While Panmunjom was brought up in Chapter 
IV on ‘‘Far Eastern Perplexities,” the discussion 
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on the Disarmament Commission was allocated 


to Chapter VI on “Politics East and West.” 
It appears to be sheer waste paper to give ten 
pages to the germ-warfare charges and Malik’s 
verbiage on the same under the title of **Atoms, 
Ants and Peace,” 
Mr, Stebbins puts 
Chapter III with sub-sections on ‘elements of 
*NATO comes 


European question in 


Atlantic policy,” of age,” 


*“Genmany: integration or neutralisation,” and 
*‘Jast peace contract and defence community.” 
The book ends with a final chapter on “*“NATO 
Mr, ‘Stebbins 


in the Doldrums.” is not opti- 


A Free and Independent China 


mistic about Europe for ‘Europe, in the fey 
short years between 1939 and 1945, had log 
its centuries-old political, economic ang 
military preeminence and had left......a limited 
prospect of reasserting its cultural and intellec. 
tual leadership’’ (p, 109) 

The year 1952, with which the book under 
review is concerned, meant not only a ‘change 
of administation in the United States. When 
the sequel for 1953 is published, we shall see 
that 1952 was a turning point in the position 
of the United States in world affairs. 





PING-VUNG WANG 


‘Let me stress my conviction that peace in the Far East can 
only be assured by the ultimate solution of the problem of freedom 


and independence for all these nations. 


fundamental. 


onialism, no more totalitarian dictatorship. 


This seems to me to be 


There can be no more imperialism, no more col- 


And at the very 


center of this problem is ultimately a free and independent China.”’ 


—Senator H. Alexander Smith. 
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Statement by President Chiang 
Kai-shek at His Inauguration 
on May. 20, 1954 


our years have passed by ‘since the occupa- 
I tion of the mainland by the Communist 
rebels. At a time when the people are being 
oppressed and butchered by the Russian inva- 
ders and by their puppets, the Communists 
headed by Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung, and 
are eagerly crying for deliverance from their 
sufferings, I have been re-elected by the Na- 
tional Assembly to serve a second term as 
President of the Republic of China. In accept- 
ing this high office and in assuming this heavy 
responsibility, I truly feel inadequate and 
humble. 

Fellow countrymen! The National Ass:mbly 
has clearly pointed out to us that our common 
objective is “to struggle for freedom and to 
realize democracy,'’ and the task it has entrusted 
to me is *tto recover the mainland and to re- 
build the Chinese pation.” Having cherished 
the ambition of making the revolutionary cause 
my life work, I am ready to offer without re- 
servation my own life and freedom to the 
country. On the basis of the powers vested in 
me by th: Constitution, I am going to discharge 
my duties as a public servant by striving for 
the people's deliverance, the suppression of the 
Communist revolt, and the rejuvenation of the 
nation. I pledge my full loyalty to the people 
and shall march on ahead of them and do 
whatever I can to serve their will. 

At. this moment of my inauguration, and 
under the general obj-ctive already decided 
upon. by the National Assembly, I wish. to 
point out the directions in which the Govern- 
ment will exert its efforts: 


IEW 
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First, realization of democracy and struggle 
for freedom. 
The National Assembly ‘has pointed out in 
its manifesto that our urgent task today is “to 
struggle for freedom and to realize democracy.” 
The. present war, in. which we are carrying on 
the Anti-Communist and Resist-Russia strug- 
gle, is essentially a struggle for freedom and 
democracy. Its aim is the realization of our 
principles of the ‘People’s Rights’’ and the 
‘People’s Livelihood.” I shall present briefly 
my own views on the questions of; the **Peo- 
ple’s Rights” and the “People’s Livelihood.” 
(1) The rebellious Communist bandits under 
Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung are now shackling 
the freedom of the people on the mainland by 
means of their so-called Laws for the “Sup- 
pression of Counter-revolutionaries.’’ They afte 
manufacturing false democracy under the 
camouflage of ‘‘universal basic elections,’ and 
they are carrying out compulsory brainwashing 
with the slogan of ‘reformation of. thought,” 
Under the Government of the Republic of 
China, however, freedom and democracy mean 
that anybody can give full expression to his 
free will under the protection of law, and that 
before the sanctity of the Constitution every. 
body can fully enjoy his democratic rights. 
The spirit in which we insure the realization 
of democracy includes, in the first place, the 
rule of law. Through the promotion of judicial 
reforms and the maintenance of judicial digni- 
ty, individual freedom: is assured of the protec: 
tion of law. In the second ‘place, we must 
develop a wholesome atmosphere in politics 
through the establishment of systems and the 
enforcement of discipline. All our ‘elections are 
based upon the popular will of the people, and 
all our administrative measures are intended for 
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serving the people. 

(2) The so-called ‘agrarian reform’’ move- 
ment of the rebellious Communist bandits 
under Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung and their 
successive ‘*Five-anti’ movements against the 
industrial and commercial circles are designed 


to effect complete control over the people's 


livelihood and to deprive the latter of their 
last vestige of freedom. Furthermore, they are 
trying, by making the people’s living standard 
lower and. lower every day, to reduce everybody 
to an ultimate state of utter poverty. On the 
other hand, in endeavoring to realize the 
Principle of People’s Livelihood, we are seeking 
not only to enable the people to enjoy complete 
freedom in making a living but, through a 
general rise in their standard of living, to 
enable everybody to attain a state ef prosperity. 
Our Government has carried out the Land-to- 
the-Tiller policy and is now encouraging the 
owner-farmers to participate in farmers’ associa- 
tions so that they may safeguard their landown- 
ership which the Government has helped them 
to achieve. In order to eradicate the phenomena 
of land. monopoly and excessive unearned 
increment, hereafter we shall implement the 
equalization of landownership in the urban 
areas. As to private industrial and commercial 
enterprises, we shall give special encouragement 
to medium and small investors will operate on 
the basis of cooperation between capital and 
labor. This will be our point of emphasis in 
the free development of the Principle of Peo- 
ple’s Livelihcod. However, our millions of 
compatriots everywhere on the mainland who 
are engaged in farming and who are medium 
or small investors in industrial and commercial 
circles are now being deprived of their land, 
implements, occupations, families and even 
their lives. Hence our Land.-to-the-Tiller policy 
and that of affording protection to industrial 
and commercial enterprises, both of which are 
based upon the Principle of People's Liveli- 
hood, should not only be carried out in the 
free areas but are to be implemented as quickly 
as possible on our recovery of the mainland. 


Only in this way can we bring the blessings 
of the Principle of People’s Livelihood to the 
great numbers of our compatriots engaged ip 
farming, industry and commerce who age 
being ruthlessly and fatally exploited by the 
rebellious Communist bandits under Chu Teh 
and Mao Tse-tung. 

Second, recovery of the mainland and te. 
building of the Republic of China, 

Soviet imperialists who are responsible for 
the present fate of our compatriots on the 
mainland and for the destruction of our civil 
ization and morality, and their puppets, the 
Chu Teh Mao Tse-tung gang of traitors, are 
the sole enemies of the Chinese people. Soviet 
imperialists, under the cloak of nationalism and 
with a view to planting a Red neo-colonialism, 
are stirring up anti-colonial wars in various 
parts of the world. Likewise, the Chu-Mao 
bandits, under the plea of "the minorities”, and 
in order to sell. them out _ piecemeal or offer 
them by installments tribute to Soviet im peri- 
alists, are dismembering our national territo 
ries, sowing seeds of discord among our own 
people and separating them from one another, 

We Chinese, though nominally divided into 
five racial groups, having stood by each other 
through thick and thin, have lived in complete 
harmony under a unified system of govern- 
ment. Instead of discriminating against them, 
we have prescribed special rights for the 
minorities. In fact, all the peace-loving peoples 
of the world are regarded by us as our allies, 
if they would only subscribe to the same Anti- 


Communist and Resist-Russia policy. For we. 


have only one enemy—Soviet Russia. The 
greatest woe of the present-day world is Com- 
munism. Therefore, our overseas compatriots 
should be prepared to cooperate and render 


assistance to the anti-Communist countries. 


. We realize that Communistic, imperialistic 


Soviet Russia with her tool of aggression, the 
Chinese Communist bandits, is bent on aggres- 


sion by stealth or by forceful seizure, by 


nibbling or by swallowing. All the Asian 
countries facing such @ menace must establish 
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on the Communist periphery a strong collective 
organization capable of taking collective action. 
No good will come out if we overlook such a 
basic requirement and are satisfied with issuing 
an empty collective statement bearing simply 
the slogan of collective security. We know 
only too well that fear of Communists and 
appeasement arising. from neutralism can only 
lead humanity onto the road to world con- 
flagration. Never will such prejudices be able 
to prevent the spread of Communism. The 
12,000,000 overseas Chinese, scattered the world 
over, however, will serve as a bridge connect- 
ing this country with al] the free nations of 
the world dedicated to the Anti-Communist 
and Resist-Russia cause. It is my sincere hope 
that all my compatriots overseas, true to their 
high tradition of loyalty and patriotism, will 
unite themselves and cooperate with the gov- 
enment under which they are living in fight- 
ing against Communism and resisting Soviet 
Expansionism. We have great hopes in all 
werscas Chinese; we feel particularly con- 
cerned for those in Southeast Asian countries, 
whose position is becoming more untenable 
everyday in the face of Communist aggression. 


I have, therefore, a word of advice for all 


the anti-Communist elements in the free world. 
We should know that there is no limit to the 
Communist imperialistic aggression under the 
aegis of Soviet Russia. In Korea, in Indo-China, 
as well as in other parts of the world, the 
Communists invariably use a local puppet re- 
gime as an instrument to waste the forces of 
ademocratic country. A ceasefire or a line of 
demarcation would not stop their infiltration. 
Communist intrigues for creating dissensions 
are more formidable than their human sea 
tactics. War or ceasefire, line of demarcation 
or peace talk are all regular tricks of their ag- 
gression. Peace is regarded by Communists as 
only a continuation of war, and nibblings are 
but a prelude to wholesale swallowing. Their 
final objective is the realization. of the “world 
revolution” and the conquest of the entire man- 
kind as slaves of the imperialistic Communists. 
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We believe the free world has now recogniz- 
ed the fact that the intransigence of the. pres- 


ent-day International Communist bloc and the 
pervasive spread of Communism in Asia are 
traceable to the fall of the Chinese mainland 
to Soviet imperialists and their Chinese: pup- 
pets, Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung. Otherwise, 
the war in Korea. would not haye broken out. 
Nor would the Vietminhs in Indo-China be 
out of control as they are today. Nor. would 
the democratic nations face such a limitless 
menace. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the only way 
to eliminate this calamity of mankind and to 
reestablish international peace is through the 
discharge of our own duties in the recovery of 
the mainland. This is in accordance with our 
Oriental philosophy which says that to go 
afar one has to start from a near place and 
that to solve a difficult problem one has to do 
the easy ones first. There is no safer, simpler 
way to climinate Communism in the East. 
Communist aggression may pose a problem to 
the world at large, but the responsibility for 
the climination of the Chinese Communists 


_ fests squarely on our shoulders. We have con- 


fidence in our ability to retake the mainland 
and in the victory of our counterattack. We 
entertain no doubt as to our success in rebuild- 
ing our ‘country. What we need are a reason- 
able amount of moral and material support 
from the free world and an adequate supply 
of the implements of war. In such an eventu- 
ality, we shall not only have aceomplished our 
mission of counterattack and national recovery 
but, also have discharged our responsibility to 
mankind in checkmating Communism and put- 
ting an end to aggression. 

I am being sworn into office today. I shall 
abide by my oath ‘to observe the Constitution, 
to perform faithfully my duties, to promote 
the people’s welfare, to defend the country, 
and to be worthy of the people's trust.” I 
shall continually inquire about thé \sufferings 
of the people. I shall Gpen my mind to all 
well intentioned criticisms. If I should take 
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any inappropriate measure, I should subject it 
to thorough examination go that it may be cor- 
rected. My compatriots: Time will no longer 
wait for us. We must consolidate all the anti- 
Communist forces both at home and abroad to 
give expression by deeds to the spirit of nation- 
al recovery and to establish a good government 
system to serve as a model for the reconstruc- 
tion of our country. We must liberate the 
spiritual forces of liberty, equality and fraternity 
to destroy totalitarianism, cruelty, slavery and 
oppression which are the characteristics of 
Communist tyranny. 

This is the spirit of the ‘*Three People’s 
Principles’’ bequeathed to us by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, the Founder of the Republic. Under the 
inspiration of such great principles, I wish to 
work hard and cooperate with all our people 
to uphold our national policy, to carry out the 
Government's orders, to pull down the Iron 
Curtain and to save our compatriots on the 
mainland. It is my fervent hope that we can 
accomplish our sacred Anti-Communist and 
Resist-Russia mission of avenging ourselves 
and recovering our country in the six years of 
my present term of office. 


Statement by Dr. S.S. Liu on 
Conditions in the Cameroons under 
British Administration in 1952 


r ewaluating the work which has been done 
by the Administering Authority in the Trust 
Territory of the under British 
administration during 1952 and since my delega- 
tion wishes, first of all, to express its apprecia- 
tion to the Adininistering Authority for the 
excellent report it has submitted to this Or- 


Camerooms 


ganization and once more to Brigadier Gibbons, 
the distinguished special representative, for the 
invaluable contributions he has made, through 
answers to questions put to him by various 
delegations and otherwise, to a better under- 
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standing of the conditions of the Territory and 
an objective appraisal of the accomplishments 
of the Administration during the period under 
review. 

This year we are fortunate in having the 
additional benefit of the illuminating report of 
the 1952 Visiting Mission, for which we are 
deeply indebted to the Mission, A member of 
my delegation, Mr. H. K. Yang, who is sitting 
behind me, had the honour to serve on this 
Mission and that gives me another reason for 
conveying my delegation’s sincere tharks to 
the special representative, Mr. Yang has pro 
vided me with full details of his trip in the 
Mission’s company, and he has reiterated to 
me the hospitality, the extreme kindness and 
the inestimable assistance which he had the 
privilege of receiving from Brigadier Gubbons 
while in the Territoty. All this, I am _ sure, 
has facilitated greatly Mr. Yang’s task and also 
contributed immeasurably te the success of the 
Mission’s work. 

Both the annual report and the report of the 
Visiting Mission now before us seem to give 
an encouraging picture of the gradual improve 
ment of the conditions in the British Came 
roons. Far be it from me to assert that allis 
perfect, but the information we have been able 
to glean from these reports and from the special 
representative appears to point to the cons 
cientious effort which the Administration has 
been putting forth to improve the lot of the 
inhabitants of the Territory. 

In the political field my delegation has been 
impressed by the rapid development of political 
consciousness among the indigenous population, 
particularly in the South, and the increasingly 
im portant role which the Cameroons bloc is 
playing in the Central Legislature. 

What has gratified my delegation most is, 
of course, the decision which has just been 
reached at the conference on the constitution 
in Lagos in regard to the future position of the 
southern portion of the Trust Territory. The 
creation of the fourth region, consisting of the 
Southern Cameroons, will tend to enhance the 
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The fact, however, that the northern Came- 
roonians will continue to be associated with the 
Northern region of Nigeria will make it more 
and more difficult for the Northern Cameroons 
to be disentangled, so to speak, from its integra- 
tion with adjacent Nigeria. 

For that matter, even the increasing autono- 
my of the southern Cameroons within the 
framework of the new Nigerian constitution 
does not guarantee the separate identity of that 
part of the Trust Territory, in spite of the 
affirmative reply given by the special repre- 
sentative to a question which I put to him. 

This fact, together with the complete abtorp- 
tion of the Northern Cameroons by the Northern 
Region of Nigeria, seems to call for a close 
study of the question of the administrative 
union of the Trust Territory with Nigeria. 
While that study is still engaging the attention 
of the Council's Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministative Unions, my delegation will have to 
reserve its position in regard to this special 
aspect of the political advancement of the 
Trust Territory. : 

This year has also seen some development of 
local government, especially in the Northern 
Cameroons. This has of course been satisfac- 
tory, and it is our hope that the Administra- 
tion will be able to report further progress to 
the Council in this respect from time to time. 

At the eleventh session of the Council, my 
delegation expressed the hope that by the gradual 
increase of scholarships progressively larger 
numbers of qualified. persons would be trained 
for the senior service of the Administration. 
We note that the Administering Authority has 
done something to increase the number of 
scholarships, but we also note that the only 
one native who occupied a position in the 
senior service had to relinquish it. We would 
not only like to see that post rapidly filled by 
a qualified native but also the increase of in- 
digenous personnel in the entire senior service. 

In the sphere of judicial organization, my 
delegation has been interested in the views of 
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autonomous status of that part of the Territory. 





the Mamfe Divisional Committee. I was pleased 
to learn from the special representative that 
these vicws were endorsed by the Commission 
of Enquiry that was engaged in the review of 
the Native Court system and also by the 
Administration, Since the Commission of 
Enquiry did not deal with the suggestions of 
the Mamfe Divisional Committee, my delega- 
tion would like to see the new - regional gov- 
ernment of the Southern Cameroons take up 
the matter and dispose of it in accordance 
with the sound views which have been expressed 
by the above-mentioned Committee. 

Coming to the field of economic advance- 
ment, my delegation has noted with gratifica- 


‘tion that not only has revenue increased. sub- 


stantially but that there has been a. similar 
increase in expenditure. This expenditure has 
gone into all fields of activity, including educa- 
tion, public health, agriculture, forestry, the 
construction of roads, and the activities of the 
Veterinary Department. This is of course very 
welcome information to the Council, as. it is 
always gratifying to see the surpluses of the 
Administration's finances devoted to the benefit 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the Territory. 

My delegation has also been gratified to learn 
that the Council’s recommendation in regard 
to the diversification of the Territory's economy 
has also been receiving the close attention of 
the Administratien, The measures which have 
been taken to improve the cultivation of cotton 
in the North and to stimulate the production 
of cocoa and coffee in the South are commend- 
able and tend to widen the basis of the Terri- 
tory’s economy, so that its economic future may 
not have to depend solely on the banana crop 
as heretofore. 

The success achieved by the Cameroons 
Development Corporation in its activities has 
been very satisfactory, Not only have the 
surpluses gained by the Corporation been an 
important factor in enhancing the w-lfare of 
the Territory's inhabitants in a great many 
respects, but the opportunity provided for 


political cohesion and national consciousness 
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among the people themselves has been a most 
salutary one. 

At the eleventh session of the Trusteeship 
Council, the Council recommended: ‘‘that in- 
digenous inhabitants continue to be brought 
into posts of responsibility with the Corpora- 
tion as rapidly as they are equipped to do so”. 
We recognize that knowledge and experience 
should be the primary consideration jn the con- 
templation of increased indigenous participation 
in the work of the Corporation but we feel 
that, since it is the aim of the Administration 
to transfer the Corporation eventually to the 
indigenous population, it may be well for the 
Administration to expedite the training of the 
requisite personnel in accordance with the 
suggestions -which have already been made. 
We shall be pleased to hear from the Adminis- 
tering Authority of a gradual increase of. the 
Corporation's indigenous board members. 

The attention which the Administration paid 
to the construction of roads is most welcome. 
My delegation agrees wholeheartedly with the 
observations contained in the summary and con- 
clusions of the annual report, and would like 
to quote them in full: 

**The main obstacles to progress are the 
sparsity of the population and the difficulty 
of the terrain: a scattered population needs 
good communications, but the nature of the 
country makes communications both difficult 
and expensive to establish. The Administer- 
ing Authority is applying itself energetically 
to the problem, which it regards as funda- 
mental: a hospital is of little use if the 
journey to it is going to turn a mild com- 
plaint into a severe one; parents are naturally 
reluctant to send their children to school if 
they have to make arduous, and even danger- 
ous, journeys to get there; local government 
does not flourish where for geographical 
reasons a man is a ‘stranger in a village 
twenty miles, or less, from his own; and so 


on in every department of social activity.” 
_ With this thorough understanding of its prob- 
lems, the Administering Authority cannot fail 











to fulfil its duties vis-a-vis the paramount im. 
portance of communications. The steady effort 
it has made to construct new roads in the 
Territory is ample proof, and we would like 
to wish the Administration great success in 


tackling this most vital problem and to-see the 


rapid increase and improvement of roads in the 
Territory. 

The Bakweri problem remains unsolved, 
While it is regrettable that the sound resettle. 
ment scheme devised by the Administration 
does not as yet enjoy the general support of 
the Bakweris, we were interested to hear about 
the formation of the Bakweri co-operative and 
its possible effects on the eventual rehabilita- 


tion of the Bakweris, according to the Adminis. — 


tration’s plans. Let us hope that further co. 
operation will be forthcoming from a larger 
number of the Bakweris and that this long-stand- 
ing problem may soon be satisfactorily solved, 

In the social field, my delegation has been 
impressed by the steady progress that has been 
made in the advancement of the status of 
women. While it. is difficult to gauge the 
actual measure of progress already achieved, 
we regard it as a good sign, and we believe 
that it augurs well for the future of women’s 
position in the Territory. With increasing 
attention to the education of women, there is 


no reason why the fair sex in the Cameroons © 


should not in the near future acquire a new 
and more important status. 
The increase of medical and health services has 


been steady. In this, as in other fields, more 


effort is called for in the north than in the 
south. We have, of course, been pleased to 
note the completion and impending opening 
of the fine hospital at Mubi. At the same time, 
we feel certain that the special representative 
is right in saying that too much cannot be done 
along this line in the Territory as a whole. 
We trust that a further intensification will be 
given to the Administration’s effort towards 
the expansion of medical services in the Terti- 
tory, more especially in the Northern Came- 
roons. 
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With regard to the question of corporal 
punishment, my delegation has been pleased to 
learn of the improvement in the situation dur- 
ing 1952, as compared with the previous year. 
From the annual report we note that, while 
one adult and seventeen juveniles had received 
the whipping punishment in magistrates’ courts 
in 1951, only two juveniles received this punish- 
ment in 1952; and that, while seventy-one 
were sentenced to whipping in the native 
courts in 1951, only twenty-two were thus 
punished in 1952. We place our confidence 
in the Administering Authority in its attempt 
to ameliorate the situation in regard to corporal 
punishment, but we cannot be satisfied with 
that alone, and we very much hope that the 
Administering Authority will seriously consider 
the imperative necessity of complying with the 
repeated General Assembly and Trusteeship 
Council resolutions urging the definitive aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment. 

Finally, in education, the special representa- 
tive himself has been modest enough to admit 
that in this field there is the least cause for 
satisfaction. In view of the transcendental im- 
portance of education, my delegation continues 
to hold the view that without a fair measure 
of advancement in this field, the progress: of 
the Territory in the other fields cannot be 
expected to rest on a firm foundation. For 
this reason, it is imcumbent upon the Adminis- 
tering Authority to redouble its efforts to better 
the educational conditions in the Territory, par- 
ticularly in the north. 

Of course, what the Administration has done 
during the period under examination cannot 
be ignored. From the information provided 
to the Council, we have learned of the progress 
the Administration has been able to achieve, 


in spite of the great difficulties confronting it. 


This has been fully demonstrated in the in- 
crease in educational appropriations, and in the 
increase in the number of schools, the number 
of students, and the number of teachers. 

On the other hand, there are at least two 
points on which my delegation wishes to lay 
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some emphasis. The first point is that free 
education in the Territory still does not exist. 
On this question of free education, at its 
eleventh session the Trusteeship Council made 
a recommendation to the Administering Au- 
thority. It seems, however, that the Adminis- 
tering Authority still has some difficulty in 
complying with that recommendation. In spite 
of the willingness of some native authorities to 
impose an educational rate, my delegation feels 
that the Administering Authority should con- 
tinue to give its consideration to the possibility 
of providing a free education. 

Secondly, we noted from the annual report 
that the number of teacher-training centres had 
decreased from seven to five. When I put a 
question to the special representative just now, 
I learnt from him that the reason for the 
decrease was the amalgamation of certain train- 
ing centres. I trust that that is also what 
was meant by the Visiting Mission when it 
mentioned in its report that the number of 
teacher-training centres was still seven, Be 
that as it may, the number of teachers has 
actually increased during the year, as I have 
already said, but the needs of the Territory 
are such that they seem to demand a larger 
number of institutions for the training of 
teachers, who are still badly needed in increas- 
ing numbers. We would therefore ask the 
Administration to pay special attention to this 
phase of educational advancement, and may we 
look forward to some encouraging news in the 
next annual report. 


Statement by Dr. S. S. Liu on Conditions 
in the Cameroons under French 
Administration in 1952 


t is with great interest that my delegation 
has studied the 1952 report of the Admin- 
istering Authority on the Trust Territory of the 
Cameroons under French administration as well 








as the remarks of the special representative both 
in his opening statement and in his replies to 
questions put to him during our examination 
of the report. We have also read with care the 
valuable report of the 1952 Visiting Mission, 
which is full of interesting information and con- 
structive suggestious. From this study my 
delegation has come to the conclusion that it 
may be appropriate to make the following 
observations. 

In the political field, the first matter that we 
would like to take up is the Territorial 
Assembly, and this is divided into two parts: 
first, the electoral procedure and, second, the 
powers of the’ Assembly. With fegard to the 
first aspect of the question, it will be recalled 
that at its eleventh session the Council ex- 
pressed the hope that further measures would 
be examined with a view to attaining a single 
college for the elections to the Assembly. In 
reply, the Administering Authority has informed 
us at this session of the necessity of maintain- 
ing the dual college system in. order to protect 
the interests of the non-indigenous elements of 
the population. My delegation submits that, 
since the assistance of the Europeans is still 
essential for the development of the Territory, 
it is very unlikely that the indigenous popula- 
tion will ignore the interests of these Europeans 
to its own disadvantage. Moreover, if priority 
is to be given to the intérests of any party, it 
is those of the indigenous inhabitants that should 
claim such priority. We would again appeal 
to the Administering Authority to give some 
further thought to this subject. The sugges- 
tions of the Visiting Mission with regard to the 
introduction of an intermediary stage represent- 
ed by the present procedure for the election of 
the rural municipal councils have been found 
by the special representative to be interesting, 
although he cannot himself at the 
moment. I feel that careful consideration should 
be given by the Administratiun to -he sugges- 
tions to which I have referred, 

With regard to the powers of the Territorial 
Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, at its elev- 
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-enth session, noting with interest that the law 


providing for the re-organization of the Ag 
sembly contained a provision for the extensiog 
of the powers of the Assembly, expressed the 
hope that the bill extending the powers of’ the 
Assembly would be enacted with the least delay, 
We are disappointed to learn, however, that even 
the preparation of the bill has not been com. 
pleted. Here my delegation considers that a 
recommendation of the Council is definitely 
called for. 

The increase of urban mixed communes and 
the introduction of rural mixed communes have 
been a gratifying development in the sphere of 
local government. i 

While we appreciate the reasons for the 
distinction that is made in the constitution of 
the two kinds of Municipal Councils, we should 
like to see the extension of the electoral method 
as soon as practicable. 

In the economic field, my delegation has noted 
with satisfaction that the develcpment of the 
Territory is proceeding gradually and that the 
Administration is implementing the Ten-Year 
Plan in a systematic manner. The development 
of Douala and the progress made in other parts 
of the Territory are gratifying, aud the generally 
satisfactory nature of the system of communica. 
tions augurs well for the future development 
of the Territory. For this further advancement, 
however, continued efforts will have to be made 
to increase the transportation facilities of the 
Territory. My deleyation therefore shares the 
view of the Visiting Mission that, while the 
second programme of the Ten-Year Plan will 
be devoted to the increase of agricultural pte 
duction, it will be well for the Administration 
to improve the communications system as soon 
as the finances of the Territory permit. 

The continued industrialization of the Terti- 
tory has been impressive. The most important 
achievement in this sphere, as fhe Visiting 
Mission has pointed out in its 1eport, has been 
the construction of a dam and hydro-electric 
plant in Edea. 

My delegation has also been impressed by the 
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continucd construction of cold-storage depots for 
the facilitation of the transport of meat from 
the cattle-raising centres in the north to the 
areas of consumption in the south. 

However, it is admitted that agricultural pro- 
duction is still inadequate. For this reason, it 
is wise for the Administration to devote the 
second programme of the ten-year plan to the 
increase of such production. We hope that the 
Administration will achieve the same success in 
this as in the previous phase of the develop- 
ment plan. 

My delegation has felt some concern about 
the prices which have been paid to the cocoa 
producers in regard to which, it-will be recalled, 
certain complaints have been received from the 
local farmers. We have been a little disap- 
pointed that, because the establishment of a 
stabilization fund has not been found to be 
feasible, the matter has rested there. We feel 
that the matter should be studied further and 
that an attempt should. be made to seek an 
alterna ive, if possible, to the proposed stabiliza- 
tion fund in case the latter is really proved to 
be unfeasible. 

Another matter with which my delegation 
has been concerned is that of land tenure. We 
note that there has been some difference of 
opinion regarding the definition of the so-called 
vacant and ownerless land. We have been glad 
to receive from the Visiting Mission the in- 
formation that the Administration was consider- 
ing a bill which would settle once and for all 
the question to which I have just referred. 
From a reply given by the special representative 
to one of the questions put to him, however, 
we learned that the bill in question has not yet 


been introduced. Since the question of vacant 


and: ownerless land is an important one, we 
certainly hope that a solution will soon be 
worked out to the satisfaction of the local in- 


habitants concerned. 

In the fi:ld of social advancement my delega- 
tion has noted with great satisfaction ~ the 
steady increase of appropriations for medical 
services and the expansion of such services 
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during the period under review. In view of 
the realization on the part of the Administra- 
tion of the continued effort that stil] has to be 
mad: in order to meet the needs of this vast 
Territory, we have every confidence that such 
effort will be exerted by the Administration, 
and my delegation wishes it continued success. 

The completion of the Labour Code is a com- 
mendable step. We hope that it will be applied 
for the benefit of the indigenous inhabitants. 

With regard to the question of wages and 
standard of living, we have been told that the 
investigations which the Administration has set 
out to make have not yet been concluded, 
This matter formed the subject of one of the 
resolutions of the Trusteeship Council at its 
eleventh session. Naturally we should like to 
have some definite information from the Ad- 
ministering Authority as soon as possible. 

The Administration has taken some measures 
in regard to social security. Since these meas- 
ures are admittedly inadequate and it is the in- 
tention of the Administering Authority to go 
further in working out a co-ordinated and unified - 
social security organization, we hope that the 
contemplated legislation on this subject will * 
soon be introduced. : 

The question of the bride-price has been a 
source of concern to many delegations. Without 
going into detail, my delegation fully supports the 
views which have been expressed and which 
look toward not only the speedy modification 
of the unfortunate Lamine-Gueye Law but also 
a systematically pursued educational process 
aimed at the eradication of the primitive con- 
ceptions and customs of the indigenous in- 
habitants. 

Finally, the field of educational advancement 
is one of great importance and continuing chal- 
lenge to the Administering Authority. During 
the period under review we have been impressed 
by the efforts which have so far been made by 
the Administration in this field. 

My delegation has noted with great satisfac- 
tion the very marked increase of budgetary ap- 
propriations for education. The inerease of the 
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number of pupils and of schools has also been 
gratifying. However, there are several points 
which my delegation wishes to emphasize in 
this field. 

First, the number of girl pupils, which has 
increased somewhat, is still inadequate. It is 
obvious that intensified effort is still called for, 
and it will be recalled that the expansion of 
female education was also one of the things 
which the Council considered necessary during 
its eleventh session. 

Secondly, my. delegation emphasized the 
importance of teacher training at the same 
session of the Council. Although some progress 
hds been made in this respct, the need is still 
great. I am glad to note that UNESCO shares 
my view, as we can see from its statement 
contained in its observations on educational 
advancement in the French "Cameroons: 

“‘The problem of teacher training, in both 
quantitative and qualitative aspects, appears 
to be one of the most urgent issues in the 
Territory”. (T/1091, page 35) 

Thirdly, vocational education is another 
matter to which the Administration should pay 
increasing attention. We note from the Visiting 
Mission's report that the Administration itself 
confesses that the chief problem of labour is 
low production and that the remedy lies in the 
improvement of vocational training. Here, 
again, the Trusteeship Council was right in 
attaching great importance to this phase of 
education at its eleventh session. We hope 
that the Administration will not fail to press 
forward with the good work it has already done. 

Fourthly, my delegation endorses the view of 
the Visiting Mission that mass education still 
remains to be further developed. In view of 
the high percentage of illiteracy in the Territury 
it is needless to say that the Administration 
would do well to heed the suggestion of the 
Mission. 

Finally, the comparatively less developed con- 
dition of the northern section of the Territory 
still] demands special attention. We were very 
glad to receive information from the special 
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which are being built in the North will be 


, provided with all the necessary modern equip 


ment; we are also gladto note from the Visit. 
ing Mission’s report that the extension of the 
activities of religious missions is that part of 
the Territory will have a salutary effect. We 
have no doubt that the Administration will do 
everything possible to see that its intention of 
furthering the education of the northern par 
of the Territory is gradually implemented. 

In conclusion, my delegation wishes to express 
its gratitude to the special representative for 
the invaluable assistance he has rendered to us 
in our consideration of the report before us. 


I should also like to ask the special repre 


sentative to convey to the High Commissioner 
and the Administration the warm thanks of my 
delegation for the courtesies and assistance 
which were accorded to a member of my delega 
tion, Mr. H. K. Yang, who served on the Visit. 
ing Mission as one of its members, especially 
during the time when the Missiun wrote its 
special report on the Ewe-Togoland unification 
problem at Ngaoundere in the central part of 
the French Cameroons. 


The Strategic lhnportance of Free China 
Speech by Dr. H. R. Wei before New 
Jersey Chapter of ProAmerica, on 

25 March 1954 


appreciate very much your invitation to 
speak to you this afternoon. First I wish 


to thank you for your interest in Free China 
and for what you have done and are doing for 
my country. Free China today needs your sup- 
port more urgently than ever before. 

The Chinese people will always remember 
the long and deep friendship of the United 
States. It was the patient, selfless work of 
many American missionaries for over a century 
that brought Western culture and civilization 
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representative to the effect that the schools 








to my country. It was your Open Door Policy 
that saved my country from being partitioned 
by greedy imperialists of the past. During 
our present crisis, we appreciate economic and 
military assistance and your support of the 
Nationalist Government including our represen- 
tation in the United Nations. 

With massive population, rich resources and 
extensive territory, China has always been 
potentially of major strategic importance to the 
world. The plan of pre-war Japan for world 
power contemplated the occupation of ‘China 
as its first step. The communists believe that 
the shortest way to Paris is through Peking, 
ic. their conquest of Western Europe would 
be an easy job after their control of Asia. 
Russia wants the manpower of China, the in- 
dustrial power of Japan and the natural 
resources of China and Southeast Asia. With 
these in control, Russia hopes to conquer the 
rest of the world with ease. On the other 
hand, the unyielding resistance of my Govern- 
ment to Japanese aggression contributed much 
to the winning of World War II for the Allies. 
Our continued challenge to the communist 
authority on mainland China will turn the tide 
of world communism not only in Asia but also 
over the entire globé. 

The seat of the government of Free China 
is now on the island of Formosa, which is 
known in-Chinese as Taiwan. It is a large 
island off the coast of mainland China. It 
is specially rich in agricultural and forest pro- 
ducts and in water power. Its area is about 
14,000 sq. mi. , and its population 8,000,000. 
It is small in comparison with China as a 
whole, but is really sizable to serve as the base 
of operation for Free China. In size, it is 35 
times as large as the Crown Colony of Hong- 
kong, and is approximately equal to Belgium, 
Denmark or Holland. Its population is twice 
that of Denmark and is in fact larger than 
that of many of the members of the. United 
Nations. 

The island of Formosa, situated between 
Japan and the Philippines, is vital for the 
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defense of the Pacific against communism. 

Seoul, Manila, Tokyo and Peking are all with- 
in a few hours by air, According ‘to General 

Douglas MacArthur, in the hands of a power 

unfriendly to the United States, Formosa con- 

stitutes an enemy salient in the very center of 

the American defense perimeter. The perime- 

ter is a chain of islands; extending from the 

Aleutians to the Marianas, 

In General MacArthur's own words, ‘‘Formosa 
in the hands of such a hostile power could be 
compared to an unsinkable aircraft carrier and 
submarine tender ideally located to accomplish 
offensive strategy and at same time checkmate 
defensive or counter-offensive operations by 
friendly forces based on Okinawa and the 
Philippines..... To pursue apy other course 
(than holding Formosa) would shift any future 
battle area 5,000 miles eastward to the coasts 
of the American continent.” Gerl@ral Romulo 
of the Philippines, a formar President of the 
United Nations General Assembly, also believes 
that Formosa is the key to the security of many 
nearby countries, and if it should fall to com- 
munism, its neighbors would: fall that way 
also. 

The island of Formosa was well developed 
as a strategic colony of the Japanese Empire, 
but when it was returned to China after the 
war, it was in very poor condition, For ex- 
ample, the production of the most important 
staple food, rice, was only 459 of its peak 
production in 1938. It fell short by a quarter 
of the island’s minimum need, not to say 
anything for export. Electric power dropped 
to 16% of its peak capacity of 1943. The 
biggest industry, sugar, fell to 89% of its 
highest production in 1940. 

Since the Nationalist Government established 
itself on the island, efforts have been directed 
toward psychological, social, economic and 
political reconstruction to win back the con- 
fidence and loyalty of the Chinese people. 
Today Formosa has become one of the strongest 
anti-communist and anti-Russian fortresses of 
the Far East and is the base for a democratic 
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and free China. | 

Economically, Formosa has sprung from 
colonial economy to self-sufficient economy in 
several respects. The production of rice has 
increased from 700,000 tons in 1945 under 
Japanese rule to more than 1,600,000 tons for 
the past year. The sugar crop enables my 
Government to export half a million tons of 
refined sugar each year. Electric power is 
30% above pre-war level. Under the Japanese 
rule, the island depended entirely on Japan for 
textiles; today it is practically self-sufficient. 
Premier Chen Cheng reported on March 4 that 
the production of rice, fertilizers, cotton yarn, 
oil and electricity in the past year broke all 
previous records, 

Such substantial economic progress is credit- 
able to any country. The successful imple- 
mentation of the four-year industrialization pro- 
gram will further strengthen Free China's eco- 
nomic position. In the meantime, the deficit 
of my Government has been reduced from 
879% in 1949, 389% in 1950 and 21% in 1951 
to only 5% in 1952. 

Besides economic and financial achievements, 
I. wish to invite your attention to two basic 
reforms in Free China, namely, the land reform 
and the reform in local government. 

1. Land reform Agrarian reform is one of 
the popular propaganda stunts of the commu- 
nists. But, instead of the communist methods 
of liquidation of the landlords," confiscation of 
their property and enslavement of the farmers, 
a really effective land reform program has been 
undertaken in Formosa. One important phase 
of the program is the reduction of rent. The 
agricultural lands are classified into a number 
of grades according to productivity, and the 
maximum rent for each is fixed at 37.5% of 
the principal crop for private land and 25% 
for public land. This in itself is a reduction 
of 35% or more from the old rates of rent. 
In addition, the farmers are allowed to keep 
what they can produce over and above the 
amount upon which the rent is based. Thus, 
they are encouraged to increase their harvest. 











Special provisions against famine are also made 
in favor of the farmers. 

Another important phase of the land reform 
program is to enable the farmers to own the 
land they cultivate. Public lands are sold t 
the farmers on credit and the acreage of land 
that may be owned by a landlord is limited by 
law. Government bonds and stocks of certain 
industries owned by the Government are used 
to finance equitable compensations to the land. 
lords who give up their land holdings. The 
farmers on the island are now living better 
than Chinese farmers ever lived at any other 
time ‘or place. 

2. Local self-government 
for me to remind you that the Nationalist Gov. 
enment of China is built upon a constitution 
adopted by the representatives of the entire 
population of my country. The president and 
vice-president are elected by the National As 
sembly for a term of six years. President 
Chiang Kai-shek has just been re-elected for 
another term. 

I do wish to emphasize the recent develop. 
ment of local self-government on the island, 
Under the Japanese rule, there was never an 
election of any kind, ‘Nobody had the right to 
vote on any matter. Chinese participation in 
the civil service was severely limited. Today 
the government of the island is divided int 
16 counties and 5 municipalities. All these 21 
units have elected magistrates or mayors and 
elected county or municipal assemblies. The 
measure of jocal self-government is ‘complete. 
Mr. Henry Luce, Editor-in-Chief of Life 
magazine, after a trip to the Far East, wrote 
in Life magazine of 23 February 1953 the, 
following conclusion: ‘‘Atthe present moment 
the Nationalist-Government of Formosa can, 
according to our own standards, be called the 


It is not necessary 


best government in all Asia.” 

The Nationalist ‘Government is by no means 
perfect, for no government is ever perfect. It 
is truly significant, especially for the peoples 
of Asia to know, that political and economic 
reforms can be rapidly made without sacrifice 
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ing the basic human freedoms. 

The armed forces of Free China have under- 
gone reorganization and retraining. Their pres- 
ent strength is 600,000. Last Octuber, General 
Van Flect declared that they were in excellent 
condition. «In fact, outside Korea, they are the 
largest anti-communist army in Asia. On the 
China coast they carry on frequent commando 
raids. Over the mainland they drop paper 
bombs as a means of psychological warfare. 
More than 300,000,000 leaflets have been drop- 
ped by our planes since January, 1953 over 
various parts of mainland China. 

Free China includes not only, Formosa andmany 
smaller islands along the China coast but also 
over 12,000,000 oversea Chinese in different 
parts of Southeast Asia and in other parts of 
the world. In many places these Chinese con, 
stitute the economic backbone of the commu- 
nities in which they live. Most of them are 
now loyal supporters of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The change in their attitude in the 
past three years is very significant. Take for 
example the case of the Chinese community 
in the Crown Colony of Hongkong, which has 
recognized the communist regime of China. In 
1950, on the communist national holiday, the 
Chinese community in Hongkong was literally 
full of Chinese communist flags, but in 1953, 
there was practically no display of flags to 
celebrate the same occasion except by the few 
communist government offices. On the Na- 
tionalist national holiday, however, Chinese 
flags were displayed everywhere. Many oversea 
Chinese have been disillusioned about the com- 
munist regime on the mainland. They are a 
potent force against the spread of communism 
in Southeast Asia and an important source of 
power for the liberation of our homeland, 

As the d'rector of the United States Military 
Assistance, Major General George Olmsted made 
a three-weck visit last spring to Formosa and 
Southeast Asia. Upon his return in a press 
conference in Washington, he emphasized the 
importance of oversea Chinese. His observa- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 
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There has been a shift of great significance 
among the ten million Chinese living in 
Malaya, Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines and Hongkong. Right 
after the communist conquest of the Chinese 
mainland, many of the expatriates were inclined 
to support the new regime. {Now they are 
convinced that the Nationalists must win back 
the homeland and that Chinese everywhere must 
spearhead the move. On the basis of his talks 


with influential members of the oversea Chinese 


colonies, he envisioned the raising of substan- 
tial military forces for President Chiang Kai- 
shek and the contribution of as much as 
$5,000,000 monthly for military build-up of Free 
China. 

This is certainly very encouraging news for 
all freedom-loving Chinese and for the free 
world. 

The people in mainland China look to Formosa 
for their liberation. A convincing evidence is 
the Chinese communist POWs in Korea. More 
than 90% of them refused to return to their 
homes behind the Iron Curtaig. Practically all 
those who refused repatriation, numbering over 
14,000, volunteered to join the Nationalist 
Government on Formosa. 

International communism is the greatest 
threat to peace and freedom in the world today. 
Its aim is world conquest. Since 1939 fifteen 
once independent nations have been subjugated 
and absorbed into the Iron Curtain. There is 
in practically every country of the world a 
communist organization, directed by and oper- 
ated from. the Kremlin. Within the “Iron 
Curtain, the captive nations are assimilated and 
peoples, are enslaved toward the Soviet master 
plan. In the free world, various methods are 
employed to undermine the established govern- 
ments through propaganda, fifth columns, class 
struggles, and, in many cases, civil wars. Alger 
Hisses and Rosenbergs are working in every 
country. Even the so-called neutral countriés 
of Asia, like India, Burma and Indonesia, are 
not free from communist infiltration and threat. 
My country is one of the victims of interpa- 
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tional communism, and is the only one of the 
captive peoples that still has formidable strik- 
ing power against Soviet domination. 

The threat of communism is universal. So 
the resistance must also be universal. Under 
the leadership of the United States, communist 
expansion has been practically checked every- 
where. The only important theater of military 
action is Indo-China. In fact, it is now known 
that when Malik of the Soviet Union suggested 


truce talks on Korea, the Chinese communists 


were on the verge of defeat and bankruptcy. 
Mr. Joseph Alsop, an expert international re- 
porter stated in The Saturday Evening Post 
Magazine of March 13, 1954: ‘Pretty nearly 
every intelligence expert that I encountered in 
the Far East, whether British, Chinese or 
American, was convinced that the Korean war 
had ended by straining the Chinese communist 
regime almost to the breaking point.’"’ If the 
communists are eager for truce in Indo-China, 
it may be due to the same reason. I feel very 
strongly, therefore, that it is not necessary for 
the free world gto make any concessions to the 
communists. It is time to strengthen all fronts 
of resistance in order to remove the cause of 
the communist threat, Prof. Korowicz, who 
escaped from the Polish Delegation to the United 


Nations last year, urged in Life magazine, - 


March 8, 1954: ‘*This is the time for the 
strongest possible pressure on Russia.” 

The recent Berlin conference has killed one 
type of wishful thinking. You will recall those 
who advocated that a conference with the 
Kremlin would settle East-West differences and 
‘reduce world tension, It is crystal clear now 
that, in spite of all the Soviet peace offensive, 
there has been no change-in the basic foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. As did Stalin, 
Malenkov speaks glowingly of peace, but in 
no major area of contention have Soviet objec- 
tives or policies changed so as to enhance the 
possibility of peace. There can be no peace 
treaty on Germany or Austria except on Soviet 
terms. The Berlin conference has also made it 
clear that the Soviet Union will continue its 
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efforts to divide the free world and thereby 
hope to gain important concessions, especially 
with regard to Asia and the Far East. The 
calling of the Geneva conference on April 2 
is already considered by Moscow and Peking 
to be a major communist victory. Even Senator 
Knowland is apprehensive that such a confer. 
ence might set off a tragic chain of eveny 
which would constitute a Far Eastern Munich, 
We are glad to have the assurance of Secretary 
of State Dulles that the Chinese communig 
regime will not come to Geneva to be honored 
but rather to account before the bar of world 
opinion. But the free world must be on guagd 
against communist tricks as well as unwarrant 
ed concessions. My Government has already 
announced that it will not be bound by any of 
the decisions of the conference. 

The proposed Geneva conference has already 
given rise to another type of wishful thinking, | 
Perhaps I should not calf it wishful] thinking, 
because it is nothing but appeasement and 
bribery. The proponents advocate that if the 
Chinese communist regime behaves at the com 
ference, in should be awarded the seat for 
China in the United Nations. Fighting 
against the United- Nations, atrocities on prit 
oners-of-war, false charges of use of germ 
warfare by the United States armed forces, and 
Participation in the Indo-China war are some 
of the international crimes of the Peking regime 
In violation of the armstice agreement, it i 
still holding back hundreds of UN prisonert 
of-war and is building up military strength ia 
North Korea. Seven thousand American husbands 
and sons are still missing and unaccounted for 
How can such a regime be qualified to be a 
member of the United Nations? 

On purely legal and moral grounds the Chi- 
nese communist regime should not be admitted 
to the United Nations. Allow me to state 
briefly four of the main reasons: 

1. The Red regime was established in China 
by the Soviet Union in violation of its Treaty 
of Friendship with the Nationalist Government 
of China. This violation has been condemned 
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dy theb Unite jations. 

2. Peace-loving is the principal requirement 
of UN membership, but the Red regime is not 
peace-loving. It has been condemned an aggressor 
in Korea by the United Nations. It has fought 
against the United Nations. It ‘is .the back- 
bone of communist aggression in Indo-China 
and in other parts of Southeast Asia. 

3. Respect for human rights is one of the 
major obligations of UN membership, but the 


Red regime has no respect for human rights. 


According to Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
§. Robertson, the Red regime since 1949 has 
liquidated 15,000,000 people on the China main- 
land. There are more than 6 000,000 persons in 
slave labor camps. The individual has neither 
liberty nor freedom. 

4, The Republic of China, represented by 
the Nationalist Government, is a Charter member 
of the United Nations, and is still fighting 
against foreign aggression. It should be the 
duty of the member states to come to its rescue 
and certainly not to recognize its enemy. 

It is sometimes argued that the Chinese com- 
munist regime is a real power and, therefore, 
has to be recognized. 
simple illustration. If there is a wild beast 
in your backyard, you certainly recognize its 
power, but you will not feed him with the 
child of your friend or neighbor or anybody 
else in order to appease him. I may carry the 
analogy one step further by saying that the wild 
beast may not appreciate your offer of the child. 


Let me give you a 


It is a tragic. fact that the Chinese communist 
regime has never accepted the British recogni- 
tion. The admission of Red China to the 
United Nations will be a terrible blow to the 
international diplomatic status of Free China. 
It is much more serious than ordinary de facto 
recognition for commercial purposes. 


The admission of the Chinese communist 
regime to the United Nations will also have 
other serious far-reaching political consequences. 
It will undoutbtedly be a great political victory 
for international communism. It will greatly 
lower the prestige of the United States because 
the entire world knows that your Congress and 
Administration are definitely against it. It will 
weaken the will of the free peoples of Asia 
and Africa to resist communism, It will destroy 
the prestige of the United Nations as*the world 
organization for maintaining international peace 
and security, when the aggressor is allowed to 
go unpunished and awarded with UN member- 
ship. 

One appeasement always leads to another. 
Appetite of the communists increases with eat- 
ing. Why not present them with a united 
front? Let the British forget their mercenary 
trade with the communists. Let the French 
forget their eagerness for peace in Indo-China 
at any price. Let everybody realize that the 
Peking regime will not be a Tito, and beware 
of any treacherous verbal promises of the com- 
munists. Let all major powers remember that 
they have no moral or legal right to sell the 
freedom and future of other peoples, Let the 
captive peoples be assured that they still have 
the rights of freedom independence and self- 
government promised them in the Atlantic 
Charter. The enemy is formidable, but the 
collective strength of the free world is gaining. 
Both for ourselves and for the free world, we 
the Chinese people are determined to do our 
part not only to hold the present strategic 
position of Free China, but also to recover the 
more strategic mainland of China and assume 
our full share of responsibility in freeing the 
world from communist slavery and tyranny, 


What Nehru’s Policy Will Lead To 
**The international policy that Nehru advocates will, I\ believe, 
ultimately lead to the communization of all Asia, including India 
itself.” —Senator William F. Knowland. 
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Chronology 


April 16. In a Good Friday address to the 
nation President Chiang told the people on the 
Chinese mainland that the time for a counter- 
attack is at hand. 

Aril 17. Rear-Admiral H. G. Hopwood, Chief 
of Staff to US Pacific Fleet Commander 
Admiral Felix Stump, arrived in Free China for a 
three-day visit. 

Dr. Mei Yi-chi, Tsing Hua University Chan- 
cellor, announced that out of the Tsing Hua 
Foundation’s total yearly interest of US$200,000, 
US$140,000 would be used in Taiwan directly. 
April 19. Foreign Minister George Yeh declared 
that the forthcoming Geneva Conference which 
was to be attended mainly by the -belligerents 
in the Kofean war for the purpose of settling 
the Korean problem should not discuss the 
Indo-China problem. 

April 20. ‘The Republican Senate majority leader 
William Knowland said that the best way to 
stop Communist aggression in the Far East 
was to form a Pacific collective security system 
and that troops from the Republic of China 
and the Republic of Korea should be sent to 
Indo-China before American soldiers were or- 
dered into the war-torn country. 

April 21. Senator William Jenner, Chairman 
of the Senate Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee, suggested that the US provide a larger 
amount of military aid, including more ships, 
airplanes, submarines and supplies, to Free 
China to open a ‘second front,” 

April 22. Addressing the annual Provincial Re- 
construction Conference, Governor O. K. Yui 
declared that the island was at present striving 
toward setting up a balanced economy with 
total industrialization as its ultimate ‘goal. 

President Chiang received Nyozekan Hase- 
gawa, 80-year-old Japanese liberal thinker and 


critic, who had arrived in Free China for 4 
visit, in a 30-minute talk at the Presidential 
Office. 

April 23. A three-man delegation from Free 
China's medical circles headed by Dr. J. Heng 
Liu, Chairman of the Chinese Red Cross As 
sociation, left Taipei for Hongkong en route 
to attend the Seventh Conference of the World 
Health Organization to be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 4. i 

April 24. Hsia Chin-lin, Chinese delegate to the 
UN, presented to the UN Economic and Social 
Council recent information about the slave 
labor situation on the mainland and suggested 
that this system be openly condemned by the 
United Nations. 

April 25. Sixty athletes, newsmen and officials 
of the Chinese team to attend the Second Asian 
Olympics left Taipei for Manila. 
April 27. Maj.-Gen. Chester E. McCarty, Com 
mander of the United States 315th Air Divi 
sion, was awarded the Order of the Cloud and 
Banner by the Chinese Government for his 
distinguished service to this nation. 

April 30. In his May 1 message to all laborers 
in Free China, President Chiang urged them 
to increase production and purge their ranks 
of subversive elements. 

In answer to questions put by the press com 
cerning the statement made by the Peiping 
regime’s “foreign minister” recently in the 
Geneva conference Foreign Minister George Yeh 
declared that Chou En-lai’s opening speech be 
fore the Geneva conference on April 28 should 
serve to convince the delegates meeting im 
Geneva of the blatant dishonesty, utter shame- 
lessness and deceptive character of Commu- 
nism. 

On the third anniversary of the founding of 
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the American Military Assistance Advisory 
Group in Taiwan Maj.-Gen. William C. Chase 


declared himself highly gratified at the progress: 


accomplished by the armed forces of Free China 
during the past three years. 

Free China and Panama had decided to 
elevate the status of their respective diplomatic 
missions to that of embassy. 

May 1. Laborers throughout Free China cele- 
brated their own day with high-spirited mass 
rallies and ceremonies in which rewards were 
accorded to model workers. 

May 2. Kao Yu-shu, non-partisan candidate for 
Taipei mayor, was elected ‘by a surprising 
plurality of 12,802 votes defeating his opponent 
Wang Ming-ning. - 

A group of 213 Chinese overseas students in 
the Philippines returned to their fatherland to 
show their respect and render service to the 
armed forces during their summer vacation. 

Senator William F. Knowland said America 
may find itself alone and isolated if it surrenders 
to the Chinese Communist demands at, the 
Geneva conference. 

May 4. On the occasion of the fourth anniver- 
sary of the China Arts Association President 
Chiang urged Free China’s literary circles to 
redouble their efforts to create inspiring master- 
pieces which would further enhance the’ na- 
tion’s morale. 

May 5. Speaking at a farewell tea-party held 
at the Japanese Embassy Nyozekan Hasegawa, 
leading Japanese thinker and a man of great 
political and cultural insight, said that he was 
convinced that the future for Free China would 
be a bright one. 

Premier Chen Cheng told overseas Chinese 
representatives from Honolulu that Free China 
welcomes overseas Chinese investments and is 
making all efforts to facilitate the inflow of 
such capital. 

May 6. The Control Yuan announced that it 


had instituted a total of three impeachment 
and 38 indictment cases against public func- 
tionaries charged with dereliction of duties dur- | 
ing the past year. 

May 8. In a statement Foreign Minister George 
Yeh sounded a stern warning to the free world 
that unless Communist plans of aggression were 
shattered in Indo-China and the fruits of Com- 
munist aggression elsewhere were denied recog- 
nition, there could be no effective means to 
avert the Communist conquest of Southeast 
Asia. 

China won the prized football championship 

of the Second Asian Games by beating Korea 
by five goals to two. ; 
May 9. A 10-person overseas Chinese visiting 
group from Thailand arrived in Taipei from 
Bangkok for a three-week visit to Free China. 
May 11. A CAF propeller-driven fighter damaged 
a Communist MIG-15 jet in a brief air encoun- 
ter off the Chekiang coast to chalk up the 
first casualty inflicted upon Communist jets by 
a conventional CAF aircraft. 
May 12. General James A. Van Fleet, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's personal. envoy to the Far 
East, arrived in Taipei om a five-day fact-find- 
ing tour. 

A trade agreement involving a total of US$- 
10,000,000 was signed between the Republic 


‘ of China and France. 


May 13. The Executive Yuan in its 343rd meeting 
approved the appointment of Mr. Hsich Shou- 
kang as Chinese Minister to the Holy See. 
May 14. President Eisenhower's personal envoy 
General James Van Fleet and his party witnessed 
a grand landing maneuver staged by Chinese 
marines at Kaohsiung. 

May 15. Foreign Minister George Yeh declared 
that Free China would never recognize the 
Geneva conference which was held in violation 


of the UN Charter. 
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